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DO YOU WANT THE TRUTH— 
OR SOMETHING ELSE? 


When you finish your story what do you, the author, want to 
know about it? 

If you want to know whether it will sell or not, send it to the 
magazines. You'll get an answer! But if it comes back (unhappy 
thought!), you will not learn why it failed and what you should do 
about it. Editors are too busy selecting a few good manuscripts out of 
the thousands submitted, to tell you why they didn’t like your story. 
Agents—the good ones—can’t tell you about your story for much the 
same reason. 

What do you really want to know about your manuscript? Are 
you interested in finding out why it was rejected by a particular magazine? 
Do you want to know what kind of stories that particular magazine 
publishes, or what market would be interested in the kind of story you 
want to write? Do you want to know if your style is keeping you from 
selling, or if it is your plot? And do you want to know tf the story can 
be revised and sold, and if so—how? 

If you send me a story with my fee for criticism, I'll answer these 
questions for you, and others, too, if you ask them. And | hope you 
will ask them! Write me a letter when you send your story. Tell me 
about yourself, why you like your story, what markets you want to reach. 
I'll be interested, because | like to help in the solution of literary problems, 
and I'll tell you the truth, because you've paid for my time and I will not 
have to kid you about your ability. 

Are you a writer who has tried to get free help or cheap help only 
to be disappointed? You know that in other walks of life you can't get 
something for nothing; literary criticism is no exception. Haven't you 
discovered that the best is the cheapest? 

I charge $5.00 to criticize a story of 5,000 words or less, and 
$10.00 to criticize a manuscript between 5,000 and 10,000 words. 
If I charged less, I'd have to give less time to your story, stopping with 
destructive criticism, which is easy. Instead, I take the time necessary to 
give constructive help that enables my writers to see their problems and 
to sell their stories (we made seven sales in March!). 

If you want to know more about my methods, ask for the little 
booklet, ‘‘How I Work With Writers.”’ It will be sent free upon request. 


Also, I'd like to know what kind of help you really want. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of stories in The Saturday Evening Post, etc.; former Fiction Editor of Collier’s; 
author of “Narrative Technique.” 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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That master of style, that “Superman of Letters,’’ as many high authorities call him—the onl: 
author about whom five books of biography were published last year—had this important work in 
preparation throughout his long career in literature, taking notes on the misuse of words by eminen 


writers only, and ignoring the diction of those meriting no place in Letters. 
mere scholar and loose locutions of the ignorant are alike denied a standing.” 


“‘Narrow etymons of the 
Happily, he brought th: 


volume to completion, as the culmination of his literary activities —his last word—and entitled 1i 


Write It Right 


(Postpaid when payment accompanies order, $1.50.) 


All of. “He gave all of his property.” 
contrauictory: an entire thing cannot be of itself. Omit 
the preposition. 

Alleged. ‘The alleged murderer.’ One can allege a 
murder, but not a murderer; a crime, but not a crim- 
inal. A man that is merely suspected ot crime would not, 
in any case, be an alleged criminal, for an allegation is a 
definite and positive statement. In their tiresome addic 
tion to this use ot alleged, the newspapers, though hav 
ing mainly in mind the danger ot iibei suits, can urge :n 
further justification the lack of any other single word 
that exactly expresses their meaning; but the fact that 
a mud-puddle supplies the shortest route is not a com- 
pelling reason for walking through it. One can go around 


’ 


But. By many writers this word (in the sense of ex- 
cept) is regar¢ as a preposition, to be followed by the 
objective case: ‘All went but him.” It is not a preposi- 
tion and may take either the nominative or objective 
case, to agree with the subject or the object of the verb. 
All went but he. The natives killed all but him. 


Fal. “He failed to note the hour.’ That implies that 
he tried to note it, but did not succeed. Failure carries 
always the sense of endeavor; when there has been no 
endeavor there is no failure. A falling stone cannot fail! 





The words are 


to strike you, for it does not try; but a marksman firir 
at you may fail to hit you; and I hope he always will. 


Got Married for Married. It this is correct, we shoul i 
say, also, “‘got dead” for died; one expression is as goo 
as the other. 

Juncture. Juncture means a joining, a junction; it> 
use to signify a time, however critical a time, is absurd 
“At this juncture the woman screamed.” In_ readin 
that account of it we scream, too. 

Lengthy. Usually said in disparagement of some 
wearisome discourse. It is no better than breadthy, o: 
thicknessy. 

Literally for Figuratively ‘The stream was literall; 
alive with fish.” ‘“‘His eloquence literally swept th 
audience from its feet.” It 1s bad enough to exaggerate. 
but to affirm the truth of the exaggeration is intolerable. 

Self-confessed. “A self-contessed assassin.” Self 1: 
superfluous; one’s sins cannot be confessed by anothe: 

Shades for Shade. ‘Shades of Noah! how it rained:’ 
“O shades of Caesar!” A shade is a departed soul, as 
conceived by the ancients; one to each mortal part is 
the proper allowance. 


Indispensable to the Discriminating 


Primarily intended for authors, editors, 


proofreaders, 


lawyers, clergymen, educators, students 


“Write It Right’’ is being purchased by many thousands of others who are mindful of the supreme im 


portance of correct diction. 
ignorance when he misuses it. 


One reveals his ignorance when ke misspells a word; he reveals greater 
Many in charge of large enterprises, aware that in good writing pre 


cision is the point of capital concern, that the misuse of a single word may impair one’s entire 
arguments and endanger important negotiations, are ordering this volume in quantities of several hundred 


at a time—for use by their secretarial staffs and representatives generally. 
All revel in its irresistible wit. 


this book—there is none like it. 


There is no substitute fo- 


Another large printing, on paper with rag content, durably bound in heavy cloth, adapted to har. 


usage, is now ready. 


Postpaid, $1.50, when payment accompanies order. 


For 36 years the Neale house has stood for the best in iiterature. Many classi- 


fications are represented: history, 


poetry, religion, travel, economics, books 


biography, 
for children. 


reminiscence, fiction, 


Catalogues upon request. 


critiques, 


For 26 Years Bierce’s Publisher 


WALTER NEALE, Publisher 


37 East 28th Street 


New York 
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A. H. BITTNER 


General Introduction to Course 
—Instructor—Popular Fiction. 
Editor Argosy Weekly. Formerly 
with Adventure and Short Stories. 
Organizer of Frontier Stories. 
Instructor at New York University. 





EUGENE A. CLANCY 


Instructor—Western Fiction 
Author more than three hundred 
stories published in many maga- 
zines, some being dramatized 
for movies. Has been with Top 
Notch and several other simila: 
nublications, 





R. MARTINI 
Tnstructor—Air Fiction. Associ- 
ate Editor, War Birds, Sky 
Riders, Submarine Stories. 
Author of numerous stories, 
novels, and novelettes of vari- 
ous fictional types. 





RONALD OLIPHANT 
Instructor — Detective Fiction. 
Editor Chelsea House. Formerly 
Associate Editor Detective Story, 
the first all-detective magazine. 
Author of more than forty pub 
lished detective novels. 









ERE is wonderful news for 
writers! The editors of eight 
“popular fiction’’ magazines now 


conduct a course designed especially 
to train authors for their own par- 
ticular literary market. 


Nothing could possibly be more 
sensible. These distinguished editors 
are the final judges of what is 
acceptable for their magazines. 
only logical that they are best able 
to train you to write that type of 
fiction. At the same time these edi- 
tors are also accomplished authors. 
Their stories appear regularly in all 
the best magazines. Their books 
have been best-sellers. As authors 
they can offer invaluable advice, 
reveal the secrets, and point out the 
short-cuts of successful writing. 


Never before has such helpful in- 


struction been available. Get all the 
facts today. Our free prospectus, 
“Writing For the Billion- Word 


Market,”’ explains this unique course 
fully, and shows why popular fiction 
magazines offer best opportunities for 
success and income. Mail coupon 
now. 


POPULAR FICTION INSTITUTE 
Dept. 66 


79 Fifth Ave., New York City 


POPULAR FICTION 





ANTHONY M. RUD 


It is 





Write for the Billion- Word Market 


Fight Editor-Authors Will Help You 


greening gp tional tie tinette <item oman oi 


INSTITUTE, Dept. 66 


79 Fifth Avenue New York City 

Without cost »bligation, send me your pro 
spectus Writing Fo: the Billion-Word Market,’ 
explaining how eight editor-authors will train me to 


write Also send your FREE Aptitude Test. 


Name Se RESIN SS SSE ewes 


Instructor—Adventure Fiction. 
Author of stories appearing in 
Saturday Evening Post, and 
many others. Former editor addries 
Adventure. “tea 
ee ee 
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A. A. WYN 
instructor—War Fiction. Execu 
tive Editor War Stories, War 
Novels, Navy Stories. Formerly 
editor of Modern Story. Has 
written over 100 stories, novel- 
lettes, and novels, 





F. ORLIN TREMAINE 
Instructor—Confession Stories. 
Editor Miss 1930. Edited Smart 
Set, True Story during periods 
of great growth. Has written 
many popular stories published 
in magazines and in newspapers. 








WANDA VON KETTLER 
Instructor—Love Fiction. Edi- 
tor Sweetheart Stories 1926 to 
1929. Formerly newspaper fea- 
ture writer and assistant editor 
Love Story. Has written more 
than 150 stories. 
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HE above ten dots repre- 

sent the individuals who 
subscribed to WRITER’S 
DIGEST fifteen months 
ago. 


The above seven dots 
represent the individuals 
who renewed their sub- 
scriptions to WRITER’S 
DIGEST one year later. 


The above dot is there for 
the sake of pure ornament 
in hope of attracting the 
discerning eye of advertisers 
and their agents who may 
be looking for mediums 
with high reader interest. 
Your request for informa- 
tion about WRITER’S 
DIGEST advertising 
columns will get prompt 
attention. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 EAST TWELFTH STREET 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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Contributors for June 


IeXdgar Rice Burroughs is known wher- 


ever books are read as the author of the 


Tarzan series. His active imagination has 


| stirred many 
| male 
|; wards adven- 
| turesome Afri- 


hearts to- aN 






can vearnings, 
Tarzan is an 
ideal fiction 
character. He 
has the most ex- 
traordinary and 
utterly impos- 
sible adventures 
among wild 
beasts, he loves 
chastely but 
well, he is hand- 
some and huskv. 
and has at most 
Prince of Wales. 
rial, comic strip, and book form, Burroughs 
has made hundreds of thousands of dollars 
His frank ar- 


EDGAR TRICE 
TBuURROUGHS 


times the bearing of the 
In cinema, magazine se- 


from his charactar, Tarzan. 


| ticle in this issue is well worth any writer’s 
time. 





| ular interest because of his remarks on 
| spiration.” 


Albert Payson Ter- 
hune is a prolific author 
for the smooth paper re- 
views. His dog stories are 
internationally famous. 
Back in 1900 he collabo- 
rated with de Mille and 
wrote Nero, a comic opera. 
Since then he has been 
turning out about a book 

every other year besides 

a host of stories and 

editorial work for 

newspapers and mag- 
azines. His article in 
this issue is of partie- 


cee 


1D- 


ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


(Cover picture copyrighted by Pirie MacDonald.) 
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Grant Overton was formerly fiction edi- 
tor of Collier’s, and is also author of “Phi- 
losophy of Fiction.” His article about the 
Harper Prize Novel Contest was prepared 
under the supervision of Harper Bros. and 
is official. 





CAPT. BILLY FAWCETT 


Captain Billy Fawcett is almost as well 
known as a hunter as he is as a sportsman. 
Three months ago he was in British East 
Africa on the trail of the black-maned jun- 
gle cats. One morning, while looking for 
lion spoor he came face to face with a rhino. 
However, the weapon his gun-bearer handed 
to him was of a lighter load than is required 
in rhino and elephant shooting, and the Skip- 
per took one shot at the charging brute— 
and then demonstrated the Darwinian theory 
by scaling a nearby tree in three-quarters 
of a second flat. His only comment was 
“You can’t kill rhinos with pea-shooters.” 

When you go gunning for fat checks on 
his range be sure that you are properly 
equipped for the game you seek to bag. A 
hit-and-miss policy will never bring home 
the bacon that hangs high in the Fawcett 
coffers. The article in this issue is written 
about his two unusual humor publications, 
Smokehouse Monthly and Capt. Billy’s 
Whiz Bang. 





| of charge. 











CASH PRIZES 


for new writers. John Gallishaw 
shows you how to wim contests now 
open. .. . user of his method. 
won recent True Story first prize 





he onsaa ds 
can write 


--and dont know it / 


Easy to write stories that sell—John Gallishaw’s 
way. Former Asst. Dean of Harvard has discov- 
ered scores of writers now featured on magazine 
covers. How you can borrow his complete method 
free for five days. 





‘CORES of men and women—young and old, 
‘7 in all walks of life and in all parts of the 
country—have discovered this new, fascinating 
way to add to their income. John Gallishaw 
showed them how to meet the ever-growing de- 
mand for new authors, new short stories. true ex- 
periences, plots, novelettes, and special articles 

These others had writing talent and didn't 
know it! Using the Gallishaw method they 
turned everyday experiences into successful stories 
that editors were eager to buy. Now vou can do what they did. Now 
John Gallishaw will show YOU how to get YOUR NAME on famous 
magazine covers—how to win prizes for original stories by beginners— 
how to get big checks for your spare time 


MONEY FOR YOUR SPARE TIME 

It’s easy the Gallishaw way. In his complete method now published 
in two remarkable volumes you are told just what you need to know 
to meet editors’ requirements-—how to start your story, plot construc- 
tion, sequence, building up a story from a character, from a partiai 
plot or from a theme. To quickly give you this mastery of fiction 
craftsmanship, in one of the two volumes John Gallishaw analyzes step 
by step the complete text of twenty-one master stories. You are given 
the basie principles behind every successful story and shown the only 
two ways to write a story—John Gallishaw’s great discovery in_ the 
technique of writing stories ve sell. Then, as a user of his method 
to get his personal guidance, you are entitled to a free analysis of * 
story written by yourself 


COMPLETE METHOD FREE FOR FIVE DAYS 

Do what so a others uave done. Reap these rich rewards of a 
literary career. Let John Gallishaw help you. If you act at once you 
can borrow his complete two-volume Cou.se for five days absolutely free 
In this new two-volume form you get the compiete text 1 
e Writing for which others, be 
paid $500. Mail at once th 
Examine and USE the twe 





the famous Gallishaw Course In Cres 
and experienced writers, i: 
e-Examination Form printed below. 





{ volumes for five days—then if you do not see how you, too, can quickls 
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master writing technique, how you, too, can become a star of the short- 
story field—just return the two ks and pay nothing. If you wish tc 
ke eep the books fcr constant guidance and reference and get a free anal- 
ysis of a story written by yourself, then pay only the small amount 
mentioned below. Will YOU de John Gallishaw’s next ‘‘discovery?”’ 
Find out! Mail the form below NOW. Address G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
Dept. 106. 2 West 45th Street, New York. N. Y. 





FREE-EXAMINATION FORM 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Dept. 106, “I 
{ ry West 45th Street, New York City. I 


I want to prove for myself that I can write stories that sell. I 


| Send me John Gallishaw’s 2-vol. Short-Story Writing Course for | 
{ free examination. At the end of five days I will either mail you $3 
and then $3.00 for three consecutive months—or I will return | 
| the books. Upon completing payments I wil] be entitled to a free 
Analysis of a story written by me. { 
J NAME wee seen eee ee eee e etter teeter teeta e eee e eee eee ee: | 
SADE <i wikowwpaseccensaubdaxesioaiesneariawsbaun ! 
- y 
PE | << became sie Dene h< oo The ned ob eae ‘ 
aes cen vai eee ea a ah ce wa nine ‘saw. ssa ea ss 


























Grace Isa- 
bel Colbron 
has had 
practical ex- 
perience on 
the stage in 
both this 
country and 
abroad. Cur- 
rently she is 
mY best known 
a as a Scandi- 














* Bey navian and 

" German 

re : translator of 

plays, sto- 

GRACE ISABEL COLBRON. ries, and 


novels. 
Among her best known translations are “The 
Third Sex,” “Anatol and Other Plays,” and 
“The Brand of the Sea.” 
co-author with Clayton Hamilton of “The 
Love That Blinds.” 


lating is written after many years of ex- 


Miss Colbron is 
Her article on trans- 


perience. 





Writer's Diaest 


Elma Ehrlich Levinger is the Helen o. 
Troy at Ohio State University where thc 
bookishly inclined young men and women 
court her favor. She early gained attention 
as a writer when doing dramatic interviews 
at Wilmington, Del. She is the author of 
many books on juvenile subjects, several na- 
tional prize-winning plays, and has sold oc- 
casional manuscripts to the movies. In the 
days when Snappy Stories carried high class 
light verse she was a well liked contributor 

John Vassos was fired as a sign painter 
because his work held an unusual quality 
that did not mix with “fish—18&¢ Ib.” or 
“round shoulder today only 38¢ a pound.” 
In his new Dutton book “Contempo,” Johr 
Vassos gives free reign to his remarkable 
ability as an artist. His publishers have 
kindly allowed us to reproduce some of his 
works in this issue. The article that Vassos 
has written is exclusive for Writer’s D1- 
GEST, and it is possible that this June issue 
will meet the same fate as our October issue 
which may now be had at $1.00 the copy 
instead of 20c the conv at good bookstores. 











Cave Ann. 


Exotic, romantic, filled with the essence of the sea, 
where the ships come in. — Lashing sprume on 
mighty rocks. — Drying fish and seaweed, and the 
acrid sweetness of raw paint from an artist’s easel — 








has leased quarters in 


artist of the type,’ 





home. 


All applications must be 

on hand before June 28. 

Date of registry, July 7. 
Season six weeks. 


come in. 


Rockport Writer’s Laboratory 


the center of Rockport’s 
Artist’s and Actor’s Colony, wherein YOU, as ‘‘an 
may join, for six precious weeks, 
with the artists of brush and stage. 


Snowy white sails on a boundless sea—-Coming in. | 
Strong men on sloping decks — singing — Coming 


Here. under excellent tutelage, mingling with writers, 
in this land of artists and actors, YOUR ship will 








For further 


EDGEBROOK STUDIO 


information, write at once to 


The Manager, JOSEPH LUKE DODGE | 


ROWLEY. MASS. 
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Mary EI- 
len Chase 
writes to us: 
“T honestly 
believea 
study of the 
classics 
both Greek 
and Latin is 
the best 
preparation 
for anv kind 
of really fine 
writing. 
whether 
narrative or 
expository 
or poetic. In 
fact, I know 
that the one most indispensable asset for my 
teaching and writing of English has been 
my reading in Greek and Latin literature. 
At present she is a member of the faculty 
at Smith College. Her first short stories 
were published in Harper's, and she has just 
won the Pictorial Review $2500 Short Story 
Prize. 





MARY ELLEN CHASE. 


The second and third prize of $1500 and 
$1000 respectively went to Rada Bercovici, 
daughter of the Romanian-American writer 
and Lois Seyster Montross, wife of the 
writer. Mrs. Montross writes to us: ‘The 
very small village in which I was born gave 
me my early impressions of life in a small 
town— impressions which have proved inval- 
uable in short story writing, for they are 
the clearest and most poignant in my expe- 
rience. Swinnerton was right when he said 
that a writer draws almost entirely on the 
background he knew before thirty.” 


Writers who sent manuscripts to the Van 
Syndicate at Vandalia, Mo., and had these 
manuscripts either accepted or held for ac- 
ceptance, may secure them by writing Mr. 
C. W. Scott, 2513 State St., Erie, Pa. 

The organizer of the Van Syndicate en- 
countered financial difficulties and fore- 
closure proceedings were instituted Febru- 


ary 1, 1930. 








| words and definitions—just a flip of 
| the pages and your word is before you. 


| the part of speech to which it belongs 


| your vocabulary 


| usually hard-to-find 
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Do you blindly grope 
for words to 
fit your 
thoughts 






‘What word conveys the exact shade of meaning I desire?” 
“Is there a better word than the one I am using? 
“What is that word I have forgotten?’’ 
“Is there a word in the language which expresses my thought 
clearly ?’" 
“How can I avoid this constant repetition?" 


TRANGE, isn’t it, 


our English language 


with all the marvelous wealth ot 
that you should find yourself 


groping blindly for the answers to such word questions 
as those above. 
But you can have at your very fingertips the definite. 


living words that fit your thoughts and leave no doubt 


as to your meaning. 


The whole living language at 
your instant comman 

No matter what thought you wish to 

express, or which particular shade of 

meaning you desire. March Thesaurus 

Dictionary gives you the word instantly. 

No hunting through hundreds of 





It gives you 


1 The exact word 
* for every idea or 
shade of meaning. 


grouped with its related words under 
ne 2. Definitions of 


over 100,000 
words. 


and defined so that you know you are 
using it correctly. In adjoining columns 
are its antonyms—enabling you to de- 
velop versatility of style. No other book 
or study course approaches its useful- 


3. Complete mas- 
ness in saving your time and building 


tery of the Eng- 
lish language, in 


New Amplified Edition mead A 
writing and speaking 


contains all that has made March’s 
Thesaurus Dictionary, ‘‘the greatest 
single-vclume reference work in the 
world’ (Writer’s Monthly), plus the 
newer words, the important words and 
definitions of leading arts and sciences. 
In addition it contains hundreds of 
facts; chapters 
concise textbooks 


4. Facts which make 

March a constant 
reference and a lib- 
eral education. 





which are complete. 
on English composition, word build- 
ing. Biblical references. geographic 
and historic facts, etc., which increase 
its value to you beyond computation 

A veritable Treasure House of Words 
and Knowledge! 

“A real treasure chest of ‘English 
undefiled.” We commend it unre- 
servedly.’’—Review of Reviews. 

Let the book prove itself— 

t Our Risk 
authoritative. complete—re- 
markable in its varied usefulness. 
Bound in handsome buckram, printed 
on thin, cpaque paper. 

Send the coupon and judge March 
‘mn actual use. Examine it. test it 
with your word problems for ten days. 
Then if you do not find it indispensa- 
ble, you bave but to return it, and 
the examination has cost you nothing 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING COMPAN | 





It is 





| Dept. WD-6. 1334 Cherr St., Philadelphia, Pa, 

Please send me (postpaia in L. S. express paid in Canada) the | 
| new Amplified Edition of March’s Thesaurus Dictionary. I will pay | 
$3.75 on delivery and if I keep the book will pay you $2.00 per 
| month for three months. ‘Canada. duty extra: Foreign, $10.00 | 
cash with order.) If for any reason I do not wish to keep it, I 
| will return it in good condition within ten days and you are to | 

refund my $3.75. 
| Nam | 
] NAMC cece srercereesserersserereseeessessesesssesess | 
0 Address .......00. iia land ia Si cid te ig dein hina ale de wanda 
srake cece cas iaesalle wince dead aes oe aah caes ee a 


















































“A NEATER LETTER— 
QUICKER, BETTER” 


HE Woopstock TypPeE- 

WRITER is the most 

improved and mod- 
ern typewriter manufac- 
tured today—it embodies the 
most scientifically chosen 
and carefully approved me- 
chanical perfections. 


The Woopstock is com- 
pact, simple, sturdy, easily 
operated, smooth running 
and absolutely dependable. 
It is a joy of accomplish- 
ment to operate a Woop- 
sTOcK; the versatile ma- 
chine built for a long, long 
life of Good Work — Well 
Done. 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


General Sales Office Branch Office 
35 E. Wacker Drive 402 United Bk. Bldg. 
Chicago, III. Cincinnati, O. 
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NEWS NOTES 
Wanted at Once 


Dear Type-Mitt PusHer: 

There’s an honest-to-grandma, man-size 
hole in War Stories, War Novels, and Navy 
Stories for all sorts of material. If you 
take a slant at our new 192-page war book 
maybe you'll see why. Incidentally there’s 
a new top-kick on these magazines some of 
you may recognize. 

I want stuff in a hurry, and I’ll give you 
rush service and fast checks. But you must 
abide by the new army regulations, here- 
with enumerated for your benefit: 

1. All heroes must be Yanks. They may, on 
occasion, be in the service of other nations, for 


one reason or another—but make it clear 

they’re Yanks. 

2. Our absolute maximum for shorts is now 
6000 words. You chaps who have been dish- 
ing ’em out seven and eight thousand—boil 
down! It'll snap up your stories anyway. 

3. All yarns must have an arresting and in- 
triguing opening. No more starting off from 
a full stop. You must catch the attention of 
the reader right off the bat—and hold it. This 
doesn’t mean we want you to force drama, but 
there’s no reason you shouldn’t get into your 
action on the run, and too many of our yarns 
lately haven’t beer doing it. 

4. The horizon for the new, big War Stories 
has been expanded beyond straight battle-action 
on the Western front. We'll have a balanced 
contents page, hereafter, World War yarns 
from everywhere—land, sea and air. Never- 
theless, the straight Western front fighting fic- 
tion will remain the big play of the book. 
Please remember that. 

5. Women can now enter our stories—nor- 
mally. In fact, rather fancy ’em, in small, 
subordinate doses. 

For word lengths on the longer material, 
check up on the books yourselves. War Sto- 
ries will use a yarn of 25,000 words or more, 
and two 15,000-word novelettes in each 
issue. Now gimme some action! I'll re- 
ciprocate ! 

Very truly yours, 


RircuHarp A. MARTINSEN, 


Executive Editor, War Stories, War Novels, 

Navy Stories. 

Before sending in stories to above mag- 
azines, be sure that your storv appeals to 
the particular magazine to which you ad- 
dress it. 
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Policy Change 
OHN J. GREEN, Associate Editor of 
Startling Detective Adventures, writes: 

“For the information of the many writers 

reached by your publication, we shall be 

very glad to have you announce that Start- 
ling Detective Adventures, Fawcett publica- 
tion, of which Roscoe Fawcett and Jack 

Smalley are editors, is not buying any more 

detective fiction either in the short or serial 

lengths. This magazine is turning to true 
detective stories and is interested in solved 
cases which have to do with unusual crimes 
and in which there is mystery and good de- 
tective work. Our needs include shorts in 
lengths up to about 6000 words, with an 
occasional 10,000 word yarn which is suit- 
able for use in two parts. We pay writers 
2c a word and $5 each for acceptable photo- 
graphs. The pictures are very important. 

According to the established Fawcett policy, 

we report within ten days and payment is 

made promptly on acceptance.” Robbins- 
dale, Minn. 





Drama!!! 

The pocketbooks women leave in taxicabs 
all contain about the same things, Robert 
Hazard declares in his book, “Hacking New 
York,” just published by Scribner’s. “The 
description of one about fits them all,” he 
remarks: “From five to thirty cents; a 
handkerchief; some sticks of chewing gum 
with some portions of sticks, the labels care- 
fully folded over the ends; a mirror; lip 
sticks; rouge; powder puff; a rosary; 
and a small bottle of bichloride of mercury 
tablets.” 





Four Good Markets 

A. A. Wyn, formerly editor of War 
Stories, War Novels, and Navy Stories, has 
recently become associated with Magazine 
Publishers, Inc., 67 W. 44th St., New York, 
as editor of Flying Aces, Sky Birds, West- 
ern Trails, and Detective Dragnet. He re- 
ports an urgent need for air, detective and 
Western stories. 

Herewith in brief are the requirements 
for the four magazines: 

Flying Aces—Fast-moving, well-plotted, 
war and civilian air stories. From shorts 
up to novelettes, of 20,000 words in length. 

















Summer 


Market 


Number 


THE July issue of WRIT - 

ER’S DIGEST will be 
our Summer Market Num- 
ber. All changes of policy 
among magazines, book 
publishers, greeting card 
houses, trade journals, etc., 
as well as all changes of 
address, style rules, and 
editorial requirements will 
receive due notice. “There 
also will be a special market 
chart for the convenience 
of writers, in this big July 
issue. 


HE heavy production 

cost limits our press run. 
Reserve your copy today at 
your local news dealer, or 
use the coupon below. Get 
the next six issues of 
WRITER’S DIGEST for 
only one dollar, including 
our summer market number. 


-——-— SPECIAL OFFER -~-~— 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Enclosed is $1 for six months’ subscription to 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Start my subscription with 
your summer market number. 


DD Renewal 
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The other night we 
saw Howard Thurston, 
the world-famous master 
magician. His amazing 
fluency in magic over- 
awed us. A lady floated 
in the air, another was 
sawed in half, a skeleton 
was borne above our very 
heads, a dove was pulled 
out of thin air; and gold 
fish sported where only 
an empty bowl had been 
before. 


We marveled. The 
person who sat next to 
us, however, was calm. 
“It’s not so much,” she 
said, ‘‘he’s a professional. 
Magic is his business.” 


Sometimes we smile at 
the obsequious and docile 
spirit shown by writers 
for whom we have sold 
manuscripts. They mar- 
vel, and, no doubt, sus- 
pect us of close kinship to 
the black arts. 


Probably no one set 
of individuals respects 
Thurston less than his 
stage hands. They know 
what makes the lady 
float, and how the rabbit 
got in the hat. Likewise 
we claim no great glory 
for our ability as literary 
critics. It’s our business. 


Since 1919 the staff of 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
has been actively engaged 
in revising, writing, criti- 
cizing, and selling manu- 
scripts. It’s our business 





LOGIC 


Because of the peculiar nature 
of WRITER’S DIGEST as the 
middleman between editor and 
writer, we are the medium for 
a large fund of general editorial 
information that passes into our 
mail bags every day. This in- 
formation comes by way of con- 
tributions, letters from writers, 
editors, publishers, or reports 
from our correspondents, 


Isn’t it logic to believe the 
same staff that handles this in- 
formation will be adequately 
equipped to handle a criticism 
of your manuscript? We are 
in the front lines of the writing 
business, and if your work 
carries with it a general tone 
of sincerity we'll surprise you 
with our assistance. 











to pick out flaws and 
sight talent that you have 
never suspected. There's 
no magic to it. It is 
simply the result of over 
a decade of labor on a 
specialized subject. Our 
staff isexpert. They have 
helped countless others, 
and can help you. The 
price is reasonable. Send 
us one of your manu- 
scripts and allow us to 
criticize it for you. You 
will profit from our 
advice. 


Our Service Offers: 


CLEAR, concise, accurate 
and detailed criticism of 
your manuscript. 


ANUSCRIPTS criticized 
from both a literary and 
a marketing point of view. 


OMPLETE and authentic 
marketing information with 
every criticism. If the manu- 
script can be sold, we tell you 
where. If it can be sold after 


Address all manuscripts with check 


CRITICISM 
DEPARTMENT 


22 EAST 12th STREET 


CONSCIENTIOUS CRITICISM 


a few changes are made, we 
give full information. If the 
manuscript cannot be sold, we 
tell you why, and give such 
information so that you will 
not make the same error again 
in the future. 


E will give complete plot 

revision suggestions, make 

minor corrections on copy, and 
we will do typing service. 


NFORMATION that we feel 

will help the writer along. 
even if it does not pertain to 
that particular manuscript, is 
given voluntarily and free of 
charge. 


REMEMBER that your 
manuscript is read and 
criticized by active professional 
writers and editors employed 
by our staff. 


Reasonable Prices 


The criticism department of 
WRITER’S DIGEST charges 
a nominal fee for the high 
quality service rendered. The 
charges, based on the length of 
the manuscript, are: 


$1.00 a thousand words up 
to 5,009. (Thus criticism of 
a 3,000 word manuscript will 
cost $3.00.) 

Only 60c for each thousand 
additional words between 5,000 
and 10,000. Arrangementa 
made for longer manuscripts. 

Verse will be criticized for 5¢ 
per line, with a minimum charge 
of $1.00. Over 100 lines, 4c 
per line. 


Revision suggestions, criticism, and 
specific marketing information is but 
twice the above rates. 

We also offer typing service for 
which we charge 75c per thousand 
words—for poetry and songs 2c per 
line. The typing is done by expert 
typists on good quality paper and 
the price includes one complete set of 
carbons FREE. 

The rates are low, but the quality 
of the work done is high. Can you 
afford to pass by this opportunity for 
a worth-while, helpful service? 


to cover to 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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The immediate need is for Western-front 
stuff, preferably without a spy element. 

Sky Birds—Pretty much the same as for 
Flying Aces, with the exception that more 
novelettes are used. 

Detective Dragnet—Fast-moving detec- 
tive, gangster, crook and racketeer stories 
up to 20,000 words. The woman interest 
may be included, but the leading character 
should be a man. 

Western Trails—Fast action, two-gun 
yarns with a background of cow country, 
Mexico and the Northwest. The love inter- 
est is welcome, but must play a minor part. 
In word length up to 25,000. 

Rates of payment are from lc to 2c a 
word with payments made twenty days be- 
fore publication. So closely do we work 
to schedule, however, that regular writers 


receive their checks approximately one 
month after acceptance. Decisions are very 
prompt. 





New Department 

Battle Stories, published at Robbinsdale, 
Minn., will start a new department begin- 
ning with its September issue. The title 
will be “My Most Exciting Experience Dur- 
ing the World War.” The stories should 
not run over 1500 words. True experiences 
are wanted by soldiers and sailors. Better 
buy a copy of Battle Stories and get their 
general editorial policy before writing. 





Heigh-hol! 

GROUP of writers will spend part of 

their summer vacation this year at Rock- 
port Writer’s Laboratory, a summer work- 
shop for writers. The group will be under 
the direction of Joseph Luke Dodge. A 
prominent writer will lecture there each Sat- 
urday. Rockport is in Massachusetts close 
to the sea. Boating, swimming, and golf 
will be enjoyed. Train service to Boston is 
good. 





“Co-operative” 

Photostat copies of correspondence be- 
tween Wayne A. Lindsey, writer, and O. E. 
Rayburn, editor of Ozark Life, show that 
Ozark Life asks contributors to share in the 
expense of publishing. . . . 








AUTHOR'S SUPPLIES 


Now you can buy manuscript paper and envelopes direct from 
large dealers at prices much below what you have been paying. 
Don’t mat] scripts in a haphazard way; get a supply of regular 
size envelopes and paper, and mail right. 


NOTE THESE SPECIAL PREPAID PRICES 
Good, Strong, Brown Kraft Envelopes 


Size 9x12, Size 9%4x12%. 
with Fg for sealing. 25 “oa uananees 
25 envelopes........... $. envelopes.......-... $ .55 
50 envelopes........... ‘90 50 envelopes........... 1.05 
100 envelopes.......... 1.70 100 envelopes.......... 2.00 
Size 6x®, , Z 
with flap for oat, Size 64x94. 
25 envelopes.........+- 28 25 envelopes........... $ .30 
50 envelopes..........- hs 50 envelopes........... 55 
100 envelopes.......... 95 100 envelopes........ . 1.00 


A Heavier and Stronger Envelope, Brown Kraft 





Size 9x12. Size 9%4x12%. 
25 envelopes.........+.. $ .60 25 envelopes.........+- $ .65 
50 envelopes........... 1.15 50 envelopes..........- 1.20 
100 envelopes.......... 2.20 100 envelopes.......... 2. 
Size 4%4x11 (No. 12). Size 44%4x10% (No. 11). 
25 envelopes........... $ .30 25 envelopes........ -$ .28 
50 envelopes..........0. -55 50 envelopes........... -50 
100 envelopes.......... 1.00 100 envelopes.......... -90 
Best Grade Manuscript Paper—Pure White, Rag Content, Best Grade 
% ream (250 sheets) 834x11 Size.........0..ceeeeccees $ .85 
1 ream (500 sheets) 834x11 Size.......cccceecceccvess - 1.55 
BOOS BRIBES. ... ccvcccvccovecsstcsovccuvececesceseseeonse 2.90 
A Good Grade Paper (“Special Bond’’) Heavy. 
% seam (250 sheets) SHxl1..... ccccccccccccccsescccce $ .65 
ee ee err err nT 1,10 
ee Pe 2.00 


We also handle other sized envelopes, both white, brown 
kraft, and jute. Also other grades of paper, second sheets, 
thin paper, and large envelopes for music, 114xl4%. We 
offer good discounts in large quantities to critics and typists. 
Prices include prepaid postage anywhere east of Rocky Mts. 

West of Rocky Mts., add 20% to above prices. 

A. D. FREESE & SON, 

Box 103, Stationers, Printers, Publishers. Upland, Ind. 


Our new booklet, “The Correct Preparation of the Manuseript.”’ 
A most valuable booklet, every author should have It. Price Ist of 
supplies Included. Send for It today. It’s FREE. 








Acknowledgment 


I wish to acknowledge with thanks the 
kind words from so many of you writers 
who have written about their work. 

I sincerely regret that my writing now 
takes so much time that critical services to 
you who want them are impossible. 

I ask that no manuscripts be sent me in 
the future, as I shall be forced to return 
them unopened. 


All good wishes for your continued success. 


EDWARDS A. DORSETT 


1203 Chambers Street, Trenton, N. J. 











PLAYS WANTED 


Three-Act Comedies and Comedy-Dramas to play full 

evening and suitable for High Schools and Adults. 

Mss. solicited from experienced writers only. Cash 

on acceptance. 

PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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A message to “Digest’’ readers 
about our Literary Service 


FUXPERIENCED writers know that most literary agents are like peas in a 


pod, so closely identical is the service they perform. 


It must be taken 


for granted that all literary agents have a knowledge of literary markets, that 
they all know what is most acceptable to the different publishers, and that all 
agents have sufficient ability and experience to analyze, correct, and improve 


manuscripts to make them more readily salable. 


Your choice of an agent 


must, therefore, depend upon recommendation, hearsay, or comparison. This 
resumé of the service offered by the Hydra Book Corporation tells why we 


ask your confidence. 


We are confident that we offer to authors everything hitherto obtainabis 
from other literary agents —-PLUS SOME EXTRAS which, we believe, 


are exclusive with us. 


Ist Point Hitherto authors have been asked 

to submit mss. at their own risk. 
We believe that your brainchildren warrant pro- 
tection. For that reason we insure your mss. 
against loss by fire or theft as long as it remains 
in our office. This insurance is provided at our 


expense. 

bs Every mss. received by us is 
2nd Point given a First Reading—without 
cost. The purpose of this reading is to separate 
the worthless material submitted from that which 
is salable, or which may be made salable by re- 
vision. We believe that we are the only literary 
agents performing this important work without 


charge. 

’ When the report of the First 
3rd Point Reading is sent the writer, he 
is asked (provided his mss. is believed salable) 
whether he wishes a Detailed Analysis, for which 
he will be charged a nominal fee covering only the 
actual cost of handling. The schedule of rates 
for this Analysis follows: 


From 1000 to 5000 wordg........+- $ 3.00 
From 5100 to 10,000 words........ 5.00 
From 10,100 to 15,000 words........ 7.00 
From 15,100 to 20,000 words....... 9.00 
From 20,100 to 30,000 words....... 11.00 
From 30,100 to 40,000 words....... 12.00 
From 40,100 to 60,000 words....... 15.00 


Rates above 60,000 words, and for poetry 
as arranged. 

Each mss. is totalled individually for “per 
word” rates. 





’ When the writer receives the 
4th Point Detailed Analysis, he may wish 


help in re-writing his mss. to embody the changes 
suggested. In that event he will get the sincere 
collaboration of our Editor. The mss. will be 
entirely revised and rewritten, typed, and then 
mailed to those markets where its acceptance is 
most probable. The rates for this Market Prep- 
aration and Revision depend upon the length of 
the mss. and the amount of editorial work required. 
Before a single word is changed in the mss. the fee 
will be submitted to the author for his approval. 


5th Point Some mazazines and publishers 
pay authors on acceptance of 


mss. Others pay only on publication. Whichever 
it may be, we assure you that payments will be 
sent promptly direct to you, and in full. You send 
us the agreed-upon commission for marketing only 
after you have obtained your check. 


* * ae * * os o . 


We believe you will agree that this service 
offers a dignified and competent assistance, giving 
you more value at a lower cost. Con- 
vince yourself that we relieve you of every 
worry and responsibility, that we offer 
you all that may be reasonably expected of 
a literary agent—PLUS additional services 
of genuine worth. Should you desire 
further details, please write us. Better 
still, test the service in actual use, and send 
your mss. This will not obligate you in 
any way. 


HYDRA BOOK CORPORATION 


79 Fifth Avenue 


Dept. 36 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers, 


New York City 
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“Waiting for Inspiration 
is an Excellent Excuse 
for Semi-Perpetual Loafing” 


By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


“More Literary Boats Have Come to Grief, 

or Have Failed to Stir Out of Harbor, Through 

This Asinine Fallacy Than From All Other 
Defects Combined” 


HE editor of a national magazine was 
spending the week-end here at Sunny- 
bank with me, to go over certain details of a 
serial I was writing for him. The talk 
turned to the mountains of manuscripts 
which poured in weekly to his office, and 
the fact that not much more than one per 
cent of those by novice writers proved avail- 
able for his purposes. I said that this was 
not remarkable, as there were probably at 
least a hundred thousand people in the 
United States who were trying to make a 
living by literature. 

“A hundred thousand!” he _ echoed. 
“Fully one million! Perhaps more. Think 
it over. There are about 120,000,000 people 
in this country. Allow four to the family. 
That means there are 30,000,000 families. 
If only one member of one family in thirty 
is trying his or her hand at scribbling, you 
have your full million. And that is a mighty 
conservative estimate. It includes profes- 
sional writers, amateurs and mere beginners, 





of course. It includes every one who has 
the urge to write and who does something 
toward the sating of that urge.” 

The figures astonished me. Moreover, 
they proved that there is an audience a 
million strong which is more or less keenly 
interested in this trade of mine; an audi- 
ence, for the most part, eager to hear any- 
thing which may add to its own chances of 
getting ahead in the writing game. 

One can guarantee only his personal ex- 
perience, and the methods whereby he him- 
self has been able to make a livelihood as a 
writer. My experiences and my ideas may 
be of no use whatever to any members of 
that huge audience. On the other hand, 
some few may be able to profit thereby, if 
only through my many errors. 

In the first place, I rid myself at the out- 
set of my long, if undistinguished, career as 
a writer, of the ancient theory that literature 
is born of some mystic ethereal inspiration 
which comes wafting down from God- 
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knows-where and kindles a divine flame in 
the brain of the would-be author. Of this, 
and of the notion that writers must wait 
patiently—or lazily—for such inspiration to 
descend upon them, I rid myself. More 
literary boats have come to grief, or have 
failed to stir out of harbor, through this 
asinine fallacy than from all other defects 
combined. Besides, it is a grand excuse for 
semi-perpetual loafing. 


MADE up my mind, at the start, that 

writing is as exact a trade as is plumbing 
or carpentry. The house-builder can not 
loll back in hushed anticipation, waiting for 
a mysterious impulse to go on with his work. 
Neither can a story-builder. One is as much 
an artisan as is the other. One has no more 
excuse for working on erratic inspiration 
than has the other. Shiftlessness and lack 
of grinding application spell ruin to both. 
Each must undergo the same wearisomely 
long apprenticeship before he is fit to strike 
out for himself in his chosen trade. 

Therefore, I set for myself a certain num- 
ber of hours of daily work at my desk, and I 
let nothing short of a disaster break in on 
those work-consecrated hours. Whether I 
felt like it or not, I forced myself to grind 
out a specified amount of work. Often— 
especially in the earliest years of the up-hill 
struggle—the day’s results were pitiably bad 
in quality and had to be torn up. But prac- 
tically never were they deficient in the quan- 
tity I had set myself to achieve. 

Thus I learned, as has many another better 
writer, to summon inspiration to my call as 
soon as I began my day’s stint, and not to 
hang around waiting for it. “Inspiration” 
is merely a pretty phrase for “the zest to 
work.” And it can be cultivated by any one 
who has the patience to try. Inspiration 
which will not come at its possessor’s sum- 
mons is like a dog that can not be trained to 
obey. The sooner both are gotten rid of, 
the better. 

Irvin Cobb is a far better literary crafts- 
man than I ever will be. He endorsed this 


working method of mine years ago by saying 
to me: 

“If a man will sit down in front of his 
typewriter, whether he feels like work or 
not, and force himself to hammer out some- 
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thing, the chances are that he will hammer 
out something worthwhile or else the germ 
of something that can be made worthwhile.” 

A cobbler, having finished a pair of shoes, 
does not stroll around to his club or among 
his friends bragging of what he has done, 
and spending the price of the shoes on a 
celebration spree. As he lays aside the 
finished pair he reaches out for a sheet of 
leather to begin another. (That simile is 
not original with me, but is found in An- 
thony Trollope’s autobiography ;—Trollope 
holding the same ideas of literary industry 
that I do.) When a writer finishes one job, 
he should lose no time in starting another. 
The quality of his work won’t suffer from 
such steady application. The elder Dumas 
set himself the chore of writing in longhand 
a certain number of large manuscript pages 
per day. He allowed nothing to take him 
from his task until the last word of the last 
page should be written. One day, in the 
very middle of such a page, he finished his 
immortal novel, “The Three Guardsmen.” 
Drawing a line under the words, “The End,” 
he wrote beneath it: “Monte Cristo: A 
Romance, by Alexandre Dumas.” And he 
proceeded to write the first half-page of 
“Monte Cristo” on the same sheet as the 
last half-page of “The Three Guardsmen.” 


O MY mind, that is an ideal example of 
what I am trying to expound to you. 

Both those Dumas novels were classics and 
vibrant with true story-telling genius. Yet 
Dumas finished one of them and began the 
next in the same hour. A lesser man would 
have called it a day, after finishing such a 
book as “The Three Guardsmen,” and prob- 
ably would have felt himself entitled to a 
long vacation before settling down to work 
again. 

I believe that nobody can establish a firm 
foothold on the literary ladder without at 
least ten years of unwearied and undiscour- 
aged apprenticeship. By that I don’t mean 
that one story or a whole group of stories 
may not find acceptance before that decade 
is ended. But I claim that nobody can make 
himself or herself a complete craftsman in 
literature in less time, nor establish a solid 
following. 
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Nobody would think of blossoming forth 
as a physician or a lawyer or a concert 
pianist, without first spending many years in 
mastering the technic and the many intrica- 
cies of such a career. But there is a wide- 
spread fallacy that literature calls for no 
especial apprenticeship; that success as a 
writer can spring full-grown upon the world, 
without tedious preliminary training. 

I write my stuff, then I lay it aside until 
I can tackle it with a fresh viewpoint and 
unblinded by the hypnotic glamour which 
goes so often with the glow of composition. 
Then, re-reading it as with the eyes of a 
stranger, I note its faults and its clumsiness 
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and the many places where it can be im- 
proved. After which I write it all over 
again from this fresh angle, and perhaps 
several times thereafter. Sometimes the 
finished product is worth printing, sometimes 
it is not. 

When Carlyle defined genius as “an in- 
finite capacity for taking pains,” he was a 
million per cent nearer the truth than was 
the man who termed it “a divine afflatus”— 
whatever that may mean. Work—WORK 
—and then much more work: That is the 
only sane recipe I know of, for even half- 
way success in writing. 





Three Good Humor Markets 


The Editorial Requirements of “The New Yorker,” 
“College Humor,” and “Whiz Bang,” as Analyzed 


By Tue Epitors 


The New Yorker 
By Tue Epitors 


E ARE in the market for short fictional 

sketches ; humorous and satirical prose, 
including parodies; biographical sketches 
of prominent or unusual people; factual 
material dealing with places and events, both 
historical and contemporary, in New York; 
anecdotes and short factual material for 
“Talk of the Town” paragraphs; light and 
serious verse; clippings of errors and ab- 
surdities in other publications; and ideas 
for drawings. Prose may run to 2,500 
words, but with the exception of factual 
and biographical material, the editors pre- 
fer shorter articles. The most desirable 
length is between 200 and 1000 words. 
There is no arbitrary limit on the length of 
verse. 


While the New Yorker has no absolute 
taboos, we are not particularly receptive to 
articles dealing with writing and writers, 
fiction in the “short story” form, fiction and 
humor depending on the trick ending, or ar- 


ticles with speakeasy settings. We do not 
buy topical paragraphs. 

Unsolicited manuscripts will be consid- 
ered, but authors planning lengthy factual 
or biographical articles are advised to com- 
municate with us to avoid unsuitable subjects 
or the duplication of ideas. 

Payment is on acceptance and reports on 
manuscripts are given within two weeks. 
Rates: On prose, five cents a word and up; 
verse, fifty cents a line and up; newspaper 
fillers, two dollars an item; art ideas, five 
dollars and up; “Talk of the Town” items, 
approximately two dollars an inch as re- 
written. 

The New Yorker, 25 W. 45th St., New York. 


Whiz Bang and Smokehouse Monthly 
By Jack SMALLEy, 
Asst. Business Manager 
Fawcett Publications, Inc. 


HORTLY after the close of the World 
War with its attendant unrest and dis- 
cord, Captain W. H. Fawcett, globe-trotter 
and a veteran of two wars, saw the need 
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of a pocket-size magazine devoted to the task 
of preserving some of the songs, jests, jibes 
and jokes which enlivened the hectic lives 
of his old comrades in France during the 
days when men were compelled to create 
entertainment or go mad under the strain of 
war. 

Capt. Billy’s Whiz Bang was the result, 
and for almost twelve years it has catered 
to the laughabilities of millions wherever 
the English language is spoken or mutilated. 
On a recent trip around the world Capt. 
Fawcett saw copies of Whiz Bang on dis- 
play in Calcutta, Hong Kong, Bankok, Cairo, 
Shanghai, Tokyo, Sidney, and in all of the 
capitols of Continental Europe. Big game 
hunters in Africa will find Whiz Bang on 
sale at most of the larger cities where safaris 
are organized. 

The phenomenal success this little “book 
of farmyard filosophy” still enjoys may be 
attributed to two factors: (1) the colorful 
personality of Captain Fawcett, and (2) 
his almost uncanny knowledge of what the 
public desires in humor. There have been 
scores of imitators and almost as many fail- 
ures to attest to the fact that he knows how 
to make two chuckles grow where none grew 
before. 

While Capt. Billy’s Whiz Bang is dedi- 
cated to the fighting forces of the United 
States and Canada, it is not essentially an 
army and navy magazine. Rather, it appeals 
to every one who believes in the joy of liv- 
ing. It preserves a rural atmosphere be- 
cause after all is said and done—the one 
strictly American type of individual is the 
American farmer, the hayseed, if you please, 
who does most of his figuring with the rub- 
ber end of the pencil. The first issue of 
Whiz Bang was edited on a farm out Rob- 
binsdale way, a suburb of Minneapolis, 
where Capt. Fawcett pioneered on the twin 
city newspapers; and while he has offices 
in Minneapolis, Chicago, New York and 
Hollywood, he still maintains an editorial 
sanctum on Rural Route No. 2. 

Fully seventy-five per cent of the humor- 
ous material used in Whiz Bang has its locale 
at Whiz Bang farm, where Olaf and Gus, 
the most famous hired men in the world, 
still groom the mules and attend to the divers 
jobs of a typical mid-western farm. Pedro, 
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the bull; Rosebud, the heifer; and Lance 
and Nance, the Whiz Bang mules, are wells 
of inspiration for hundreds of free-lance 
writers, as are Deacon Miller and wife; 
Old Man Callahan and the family composed 
of Lizzie and Jimmie; Chief Bloberger, vil- 
lage cop; Swan Torkelson, who farms an 
eighty-acre track adjoining the Whiz Bang 
acreage; Maggie, the cook; Hulda, the 
hired girl; and the henna-haired heckler, 
who takes charge of the butter and egg 
money. 

And so we have the Whiz Bang family, 
living the lives of honest-to-heaven farmers, 
meeting the common problems we all must 
face, and finding whatever relaxation the 
work-a-day job affords. These people are 
real folk; they are not fools or dumbbells 
though they usually are doing their utmost 
to prove that “Somebody’s dumb around 
here but it isn’t me.” Gus is eternally seek- 
ing to outdo Olaf and vice versa, and Mag- 
gie holds them both in contempt. 

So it is at once apparent that Whiz Bang 
is a specialized market, seeking a type of 
material which might not prove available 
for any other humor publication in America. 
The ordinary “he and she” type of joke is 
not popular with them, nor are they so keen 
for the type which depends upon a play on 
words. A joke must be terse and never sus- 
tained to catch the fancy of Skipper Bill. 
And to obliterate the need of descriptions 
and introductions, he long ago set about to 
familiarize his readers with the latent char- 
acteristics of his foils. To-day, it is only 
necessary to name Olaf in connection with a 
joke or wisecrack and the reader immedi- 
ately has a mental picture of this sandy- 
haired, florid-faced snushound, and with the 
picture comes the natural anticipation of a 
good pun. 

And thus Captain Billy has gone about 
his work of weaving real humor about cer- 
tain figures on the Whiz Bang farm to the 
end that his readers feel that they know 
these homely characters. The wise free- 
lance has made a study of these folks, and 
knowing his market—he has set his sights 
for the famous bull’s eye on Whiz Bang’s 
aching acres. It has paid him well. The 
minimum rate for jokes, wisecracks, song 
titles, funny breaks, jingles, Whiz Bang def- 
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initions, similes and cartoon suggestions is 
three dollars per item. Ballads are paid 
for at the rate of twenty-five cents a line, 
and in this field, as in the humor field, Whiz 
Bang offers a specialized market. Soul stuff 
is not desired, but a great deal of rollicking 
verse finds its way into the magazine each 
month. 

Captain Billy is an inveterate collector of 
poetry, and thus far he has published three 
anthologies of hobo rhymes, barroom bal- 
lads, prison poems and all of the famous 
old tear-jerkers of the late ’80’s and ’90’s. 
He has sold hundreds of thousands of these 
poetry books, issued at two-year intervals, 
and the fact that he used about a hundred 
new poems in each compilation along with 
no less than a dozen ballads in the monthly 
editions of Whiz Bang and Smokehouse 
Monthly, should indicate that he offers a 
real market for the writer of the type of 
poetry he-men enjoy, clip and read to their 
fellows. 

Whiz Bang, Robbinsdale, Minn. 


College Humor 


By H. N. Swanson, 
Editor 


]F THERE is any slogan I would adopt, 

if I believed in slogans, it would be one 
that ran something like this: “Let me buy 
an author’s first fifteen stories, and some 
other editor can buy the last eighty-five.” 
Things are at work in this magazine. They 
may be the wrong kind of things, but they 
mean action and movement and life. I can 
say this without conceit. Any place where 
a great number of first people are gathered, 
there is bound to be something of importance 
doing. 

We on College Humor are trying to make 
this a magazine of first people. For over a 
year, almost every issue has carried a short 
story by a writer who had never before sold 
his work to a magazine. Just recently we 
have started labeling these A First Short 
Story. The new writer has the floor. We 
are far more impressed, for instance, when 
a writer says he has not appeared in any 
magazine than we are if he quotes prices 
and what other editors say about him. 
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When you pick up this magazine you 
know it contains the work of unknowns and 
of big writers on the way up, not big writers 
on the way down. We feel it is dangerous 
to offer a brilliant sunburst of names. We 
welcome the young writer; we must have 
him. We are continually working with the 
unknown, helping him to express himself. 
We can not sit back and order stories from 
established venders of the product, like so 
much soap. So when you see the work of 
an established writer in our pages, remem- 
ber that it is because we feel he has some- 
thing of definite value for young people. 

Since this is the magazine that must be a 
permanent record of youth in the college 
age, its achievements, its morals, fashions, 
tastes in the lively arts, above everything 
we must demand that fiction for our uses 
be young, gay without being flippant, alive 
with all of youth’s enthusiasm. Genuine 
humor always finds an eager market with 
us; a careful reading of the magazines will 
witness that we can use almost any length 
of humorous material—the two-line joke, 
the brief skit, the short humorous poem. 
We can always find a use for sophisticated 
epigrams, and serious verse finds a very 
warm appreciation here. 


College Humor, 1050 N. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





Thief! 


Another of those unfortunate incidents 
which make the path of the free lance and 
new contributor hard to travel, is the re- 
cent case of plagiarism imposed on Wings, 
one of the Fiction House Magazines. They 
purchased and used a story submitted which 
had been copied word for word from an- 
other magazine. Being so enthused over 
their find, in addition to this story they 
contracted the author to give them his en- 
tire output... . until the bubble burst. The 
plagiarist seems to have bad-check passing 
and other shady means of extracting a liv- 
ing among his accomplishments . . . but it 
seems likely that he will for some time be 
supplied with board and lodging by the 
state of New York. 



































How to Write [nterviews 


Writer's Digest 


By EvtmMa EnrRiicu LEVINGER 


pore libepnaiaante is a game for which 
the interviewer is born, not made. Either 
you are a successful interviewer or you can 
not make a go of it. It takes energy, nerve 
and that rare quality known as “leg” work. 
You may have personality or you may have 
the technique of an efficiency engineer and 
the pen of a Kipling, but unless you have 
acquired the faculty of 
tracking your quarry to 
his den you will never 
succeed as a writer of 
interviews. 

Some years ago I was 
located in Wilmington, 
Delaware, known to the 
theatrical profession as 
“Dog Town.” Because 
of our nearness to the 
Metropolis, many of the 
leading New York pro- 
ductions were first 
brought to our local thea- 
tre to be tried on the 
“dog.” No one in town 
had ever tried interviewing the real celebri- 
ties who were constantly in our midst. I 
broke the ice. As long as I remained in 
Wilmington I had the pleasure of meeting 
and writing up such celebrities as Israel 
Zangwill, David Belasco, Jane Cowl, and a 
host of others. 

First I made my arrangements with the 
manager of the local theatre and then with 
the editor of the morning newspaper. After 
that the interviews were, in the parlance 
of the street, “up to me.” 

Usually your celebrity, no matter how fa- 
mous, enjoys being interviewed. He may 
be shrewd enough to realize that every one 
can use a little extra publicity, or after a 
few guileless questions on your part he may 
welcome you merely because you are a good 
listener and he likes to hear himself talk. 
I remember how I managed to secure an 


terviewed 


others. 
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The author of this article on 
interviewing knows whereof she 
speaks, as she has successfully in- 
such widely different 
celebrities as David Belasco, Israel 
Zangwill, Jane Cowl, Mrs. Fiske, 
Grace George, Winthrop Ames, and 
She is also the author of 
several prize-winning plays, “Child 
of the Frontier,’ “The Last Cur- 
tain,” “Kid,” “The Burden,” and 
twenty volumes of stories for 
juveniles or adults. 
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entry into the dressing room of Madam 
Kalich when she was reviving “Magda” sev- 
eral years ago. The lady not only gave me 
enough material for several interviews but 
was so voluble that I actually had difficulty 
in leaving the theatre. On the other hand, 
Mrs. Fiske, although most gracious to inter- 
viewers, told me on the two occasions when 
I met her behind scenes, 
“T am very glad to see 
you, but I really can not 
tell you a single thing. 
I never know what to 
say to newspaper peo- 
ple.” Incidentally, hav- 
ing known of the ac- 
tress’s great interest in 
animals and having 
soaked myself in the 
background of the the- 
atrical history of “The 
Rivals” in which she was 
then appearing, I man- 
aged, on the very scant 
material she gave me, to 
write an interview which brought a most 
appreciative letter from my subject. 


OW as to “leg” work. Sometimes even 

if your great personage is willing to give 
an interview, you have to sell yourself to 
one of his satellites, such as the manager 
or secretary. In which case one has to liter- 
ally live in the lobby of the theatre or his 
hotel until you manage to buttonhole your 
prey. One of my best interviews was granted 
by the very busy Winthrop Ames, while he 
enjoyed a hasty after-breakfast cigarette. 
The manager of Julia Arthur repeatedly told 
me that she could not and would not be in- 
terviewed. A note written in just the right 
manner won the lady’s heart and she not 
only granted me a lengthy interview between 
the acts of her memorable production of 
“St. Joan,” but rewarded my efforts with 
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an autographed study of herself as the 
heroine. 

One of my most difficult subjects was no 
other than the mighty David Belasco himself. 
He had brought down his immense company 
to Wilmington for a severe dress rehearsal 
of “Merchant of Venice.” No one except 
members of the company and the production 
staff were allowed to enter the darkened 
auditorium. Jn doing any work about the 
theatre it is wise to remember that most 
closed doors can be opened. 1 slipped off 
my hat and outer wraps and walked boldly 
in to find a place among the actors, stage 
hands and wardrobe women. For three long 
hours I sat “on pins” fearing that I might 
be discovered and turned out. The rehearsal 
ended after one A. M. The last to leave 
the auditorium was Mr. Belasco himself. 
I told him that I had heard there was a good 
deal of opposition against his production 
from the Jewish clergy who claimed that 
the play fostered anti-Semitism. Mr. Belas- 
co was more than willing to defend his mas- 
terpiece which he declared was a lesson in 
the broadest toleration. Later he was so 
pleased with my interview, which inciden- 
tally I syndicated in a number of papers, 
that he presented me with one of the rare 
acting editions of the play, which he had 
himself published, and wrote me several ap- 
preciative letters. 

At the rehearsal the next day to which I 
was cordially welcomed I had the privilege 
of meeting David Warfield, the star of the 
production. He also was willing to be in- 
terviewed. 


MORE amusing example of “leg” and 

“head” work combined was the inter- 
view I literally forced from Grace George. 
I finally tracked her to one of the parlors 
of the hotel where she was putting her cast 
through a last minute rehearsal. She came 
to the door and I begged her to give me at 
least a word for the papers. 

“IT am too busy,” she exclaimed. “I’ve 
been traveling all day and I must get through 
this rehearsal. I cannot talk to you.” 

But she did talk to me! Through the 
half-closed door I managed to draw forth 
three or four sparkling sentences concerning 
the new play in which she was to appear. 
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“Only go away,” she begged. “Say any- 
thing, write anything, but let me alone.” 

Out of the scanty material she had given 
me I was able to build up a full length 
interview. 

An equally difficult interview was with 
Jane Cowl, who after repeated telephone 
calls granted me a short conversation over 
the telephone. She said she was too ex- 
hausted from her journey for a long con- 
ference, but with her well-known gracious- 
ness she consented to discuss the character 
of “Juliet” in which she was appearing for 
the first time. The resultant interview evi- 
dently “rang the bell” with Miss Cowl, and 
the charming note of thanks she penned me 
is now one of my dearest possessions. 

On the other hand there was neither haste 
nor reticence in my interview with Israel 
Zangwill. It was during the great play- 
wright’s last visit to America. He had 
come to Wilmington to direct the final re- 
hearsals of “We Moderns.” Mr. Zangwill 
was one of the most sociable of human be- 
ings. He not only discussed his new play 
with me, but such questions as world peace, 
woman’s place in politics and the like. He 
even consented to sit down to an ice cream 
soda in the hotel candy shop. It was his 
first American ice cream soda, he told me, 
and he appeared very helpless until in- 
structed how to manage the straws. Several 
months afterward he not only wrote me 
from Europe, but was gracious enough to 
read several of my own things, and to sug- 
gest possible markets. 


ACH interviewer must, of course, man- 
age his interview in his own peculiar 
way. As I am blessed with a photographic 
memory I do not have to depend upon full 
notes. I believe that nine out of ten sub- 
jects become annoyed or embarrassed if the 
interviewer never looks up from his note- 
book. To me the prepared outline is the 
secret of the successful interviewer. In most 
cases I have carefully prepared a list of 
questions before approaching the subject 
of my interview. Following these as my 
guide, I find little difficulty in remembering 
and writing up the material granted to me. 
Of course, such important matters as dates 
and so on should be written down 
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In interviewing I am always on the look- 
out for unusual material and striking phrases. 
For example the one big point I wanted to 
remember from an interview I had with 
Robert Mantell was his interesting comment 
on Shakespeare. Writing in a day when 
there were no printed programs, the bard 
always managed to identify his characters 
by name as soon as they appeared upon the 
stage. When I interviewed that prince of 
producers, Arthur Hopkins, the most pre- 
cious portion of our talk was his sympathetic 
understanding of middle-class American 
life, the theme of “Close Harmony,” which 
he was at that time rehearsing. 

The approach to the interview’s victim 
must be constantly varied. Some people 
prefer a snappy business-like manner ; others 
prefer a casual conversation about every- 
thing between earth and heaven before they 
are willing to settle down to the subject in 
hand. I have found it invaluable to have 
a good “lead” such as my subject’s last book 
or the first play in which he appeared. Or 
your celebrity may surprise you as Alice 
Joyce once surprised me by insisting upon 
a discussion of the merits of our local base- 
ball team. The point is to get them talking 
easily and freely as soon as possible. Then 
shower your questions. 


T happens because of my love for the 
theatre that practically all of my inter- 
views were with playwrights, producers or 


actors. However, there is no limit to this 
field. In going out for your interview try 


to find some celebrity in the line which means 
most to you, and in which you have a good 
background. I know for myself that long 
study of the American stage was of ines- 
timable value to me. On the other hand a 
writer with a good commercial background 
is peculiarly fitted to interview leaders in 
big business; one with a keen knowledge 
of politics and world conditions should do 
well in interviewing leading statesmen. 
Vhatever your subject, learn something 
about it before the interview begins. Even 
if you do not know a dahlia from a peony, 
read up on the latest Local Rose Show be- 
fore you interview this year’s winner. You 
may be ignorant of chemistry or biology, 
but before you interview the scientist who 
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is just being heralded for his latest discovery 
in one of these fields, spend an hour at the 
Public Library, getting some idea of what 
it’s all about. 

You learn how to meet every type of per- 
son and how to draw them out. Best of all 
you learn to seize upon the most valuable 
points in a conversation and to retain them 
for use in your finished product. Inter- 
viewing, if you like that sort of thing, is 
one of the greattst games going. You meet 
stimulating and worth-while personalities. 
If you go in for theatrical work, you catch 
glimpses of the most fascinating of all 
worlds—the world behind the scenes. 


Queer Ghost 


Heywood Broun was so startled recently 
by his unknown ghost writer that he pro- 
ceeded to startle the country at large about 
it through his daily column, “/t Seems To 
Me,” which appears in the Scripps Howard 
newspapers. 

It seems that some weird writer with mo- 
tives unknown to present day psychologists 
sent several stories to magazine editors 
signed Heywood Broun. These stories were 
promptly returned to Broun by the editors. 
Just what benefit the “ghost” writer would 
have secured if the magazine had accepted 
his story and sent the check to Broun is a 
question that makes Crusader (Give a Job 
till June) Broun wonder if this is some hor- 
rid voodoo machination sponsored mayhap 
by the left, or is it right, wing reds who don’t 
want people to have jobs. The stories in 
question were returned with rejection slips. 





Detective Stories 


“INHE detective story should make no at- 

tempt to be realistic or to appeal to the 
emotions, but should be written and read as 
a purely intellectual pastime,” says G. D. H. 
Cole. In his own stories he deliberately 
denies his detective individuality or attrac- 
tiveness of personality. He never tries to 
create real people because if he did they 
would refuse to fit into the plot, which is 
his first consideration. 
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“Cosmopolitan”; Kenneth Littauer, 
Fiction Editor of Colliers Weekly’ ; 
John Byrne, Editor of the Fiction 
House Magazines, Tell Their Policy 







Why I Buy Big Names 


William C. Lengel, Associate Editor of 


on Buying Big Names To 
By Lurton BLASSINGAME 


ig IS the business of writers of fiction to 
create illusion. Whether or not they suc- 
ceed in creating the proper illusion to make 
their stories sell, ninety and nine of them 
create illusions in their minds about the re- 
quirements for selling. Beginning writers 
worry more about their lack of a big name, 
than they worry about the lack of merit in 
their manuscript. Let a writer send off a 
story and get it back and he salves the wound 
created by the rejection with the ointment 
of the great untruth—“Editors don’t want 
good stories; all they want is Big Names!” 

And yet, there is some apparent justifica- 
tion in the complaint. The magazines do 
carry the names of well-known writers on 
the covers. Some beginners do turn out 
stories that are “just as good” as some of the 
poorer stories published under a Big Name, 
and yet the beginner gets his “just as good” 
story back. Why? 

To answer the question, the editor of 
Writer’s Dicest asked me to see some of 
the editors in New York and get an expres- 
sion from them about their policy on big 
names. I selected Cosmopolitan as repre- 
sentative of the big monthly magazines, 
Collier’s as representative of the big week- 
lies, and the Fiction House group as repre- 
sentative of the pulp paper periodicals. 
Let’s see what the editors have to say about 


. 


it. 


NTERS William C. Lengel, Associate 
Editor of Cosmopolitan. 
“When I first started writing fiction and 
sending out stories which came back, I had 
the idea that practically all other beginners 
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had and still have: My stories were just as 
good as any being published and the reason 
they weren’t accepted was because they were 
not being read! 

“Finally, I came to New York, and after 
learning more about the business of writing, 
became secretary to Mr. Theodore Dreiser, 
when he was editing Delineator. I still didn’t 
believe that the beginner got a fair reading 
in editorial offices, and I determined to see 
that he received one as long as I was con- 
nected with a magazine. My work kept me 
busy during the day, but at night I would 
take home as many manuscripts as I could 
carry and I would spend hours reading them. 
I read many thousands and I don’t think I 
ever found a manuscript that had been re- 
jected that had qualities that made it accept- 
able to Delineator. 

“Some writers take rather stringent 
means to find out whether the name is what 
counts. I know of one chap—let’s call him 
John Smith—who had been getting his 
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stories back and who thought the editors 
were discriminating against him. There- 
fore, he copied a story out of Collier's and 
put his own name on it and sent it to another 
popular magazine. It was accepted and pub- 
lished. The young man got himself into a 
terrible jam, all to find out whether a story 
with his name on it would, or would not, 
sell. 

“After I came to Cosmopolitan, an agent 
sent me a story, saying he felt sure it would 
interest me, that it was a good story and 
should fit Cosmopolitan. I started reading 
it and immediately became puzzled; _ the 
thing seemed oddly familiar. By the time 
I reached the second paragraph, I discov- 
ered that the author had copied one of my 
own stories out of Red Book! 

“A few years ago, we used to make con- 
tracts with Big Name writers who could 
produce the kind of fiction Cosmopolitan 
wanted. Today we are making fewer of 
these contracts and we are searching for 
stories by new writers. Something may 
happen to the favorites of today and we 
want to have other writers who are ready 
to take their places. We will buy a good 
manuscript, if it’s the kind we want, and 
we do not care whether the author is known 
or not. 

“Not long ago a story came in that we 
liked and bought immediately. The author’s 
name was known to no one. When we were 
ready to publish the story, it developed that 
the young author was the son of a famous 
novelist, but was refusing to trade on his 
father’s name. 

“Of course we buy Big Names. They 
help to ‘dress up the window.’ Readers know 
the type of stories these authors produce, 
and they read and enjoy them. Every Big 
Name writer had to make his name for him- 
self, and he did it by producing good copy. 

“If a story comes to us from an unknown 
writer that is just as good, but no better 
than a story which comes to us from a 
writer with a name, we will buy the story 
by the man with the name. The reason for 
this is perfectly obvious. Our readers know 
the man with the name and they don’t know 
the other. The writer who complains that 
we buy names will follow the same policy 
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when he buys clothes or hats. If he goes 
into a shop and is offered a hat with an un- 
known trade-mark in it for $10.00, and is 
offered a Stetson for $10.00, he will buy 
the Stetson unless the other hat is better. 
Stetson may have made both hats, but the 
customer will buy the one with the trade- 
mark in it, which shows that over a period 
of time the maker has produced quality 
goods. 

“There are several reasons why beginners 
do not sell their stories. The principle rea- 
son is that their stories are generally imma- 
ture; just not good stories. Another rea- 
son is that they often submit their stories to 
the wrong markets. 

“Tf a man is going into the business of 
writing and selling fiction, he should take 
the same care with his work as if he were 
going into any other business. He should 
know his markets and he should strive to 
make his product acceptable to the market 
he wishes to reach. There is no need for 
him to grow discouraged if his first stories 
are rejected. 

“At present, we here at Cosmopolitan, 5?th 
Street and Eighth Ave., New York, are 
looking for good stories of the romantic 
variety. We have enough serious and satiric 
fiction on hand for some time and, there- 
fore, we want to balance this by securing 
stories of the kind that Royal Brown is writ- 
ing. We will take some stories of the great 
outdoors, but they have to be exceptionally 
good. 

“Every manuscript that comes in to us 
receives all the care it deserves, and if it 
deserves a check, it gets it. That’s our policy 
on big names.” 

* * * * 
VER at Collier's, 250 Park Avenue, I 
found Mr. Kenneth Littauer and his as- 

sociate, Mr. James Young, busy reading 
through a pile of manuscripts. Mr. Littauer 
pushed the manuscripts aside, started his 
pipe going, grinned at my question, and 
started talking. 

“Yes, we buy Big Names. We buy them 
because we want good stories and the boys 
with the Big Names have their names be- 
cause they continually demonstrate that they 
can turn out the stories our readers like. 
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“A beginner will turn out one good story 

(provided he has the ability to eventually 
become a good writer) and will then turn 
out four or five poor stories. We can’t de- 
pend on him, though we do everything to en- 
courage him. After he has been writing for 
a time, his percentage of good stories in- 
creases. We—or our competitors among 
the illustrated magazines—can accept his 
stories with greater regularity; and that 
writer is definitely on the way to becoming 
a Big Name himself. 

“The writer whose name is already well 
known usually turns out good stories con- 
sistently. Some are better than others, but 
the range of variance is slight when com- 
pared with the beginner. If one story falls 
slightly below par, we may accept it any- 
way, because we know that the next one will 
be better. We also know from experience 
that our readers will overlook a weakness 
in the story of a favorite writer that they 
will not overlook in a beginner. The favor- 
ite has captured their interest with good 
work in the past. If one of his stories is 
weak in plot, the author is so skillful that 
he covers it up, and the readers don’t probe 
for weaknesses. 

“To be perfectly frank, we have to keep 
our Big Name writers eating. We could 
never make up a successful magazine out of 
the slush that comes in to us. We are con- 
stantly on the lookout for good stories, but 
we find few. It’s terribly discouraging. The 
slush stories which come to us are worse 
than those which come to the pulp maga- 
zines. That may surprise you. 

“T know that when I came here from 
Street and Smith, I expected to find a better 
type of story in the general run of fiction 
that passed through the office. I found the 
opposite and looked for a reason. From 
my experience at both places it seems that 
when a person without brains and ability 
writes a story, he or she first thinks of the 
big magazines, those that are well known. 
If the person has the intelligence to judge 
his own work and see that it isn’t ready for 
the big magazines, and if he is willing to 
learn his trade by writing for the cheaper 
markets, he usually has enough intelligence 
to turn out better stories than the writer 












As managing editor of Fiction House, Inc., 
John F. Byrne holds one of the most responsi- 
ble positions in the pulp paper publishing edi- 


torial world. He supervises the buying of 
thousands of dollars worth of manuscripts each 
month. 





who thinks his first effort is just right for 
big, illustrated publications. 

“Have you ever gone through a pile of 
manuscripts in a big magazine office ?” 

“T haven’t been a reader, but I’ve gone 
through some,” I told him. 

“Let me give you a stack to read,” he sug- 
gested. 

“No,” I pleaded. 
Spare me.” 


“T know what they are. 

















“I'd like you to see some,” Mr. Littauer 
continued, “if you are at all doubtful about 
the honesty of our judgment. Not long ago 
a good writer came in and asked about our 
methods. I let him see a pile selected at 
random. ‘Go ahead,’ I told him. ‘Select 
any you think I ought to buy.’ 

“He started reading. The first he read 
rather carefully; the next a little less care- 
fully; and by the time he had reached the 
fifth he was just skimming them as we do 
here. When he had gone through twenty 
or more he stopped. ‘You're right,’ he con- 
fessed. ‘I didn’t know they could be so 
bad!’ 

“Every manuscript that comes to us gets 
a reading—just as much as is necessary. We 
go through them the first time hastily, but 
if we can find one good sentence on the first 
page or two, we put that story aside for fur- 
ther consideration. We can’t go wrong; if 
there isn’t a single good sentence in the first 
twenty, the story is impossible so far as we 
are concerned. 

“The Big Name writers about whom you 
asked write good sentences and good stories. 
Therefore we buy their stories. Let a be- 
ginner do as well, or a little better than the 
Big Name writer, and he will discover that 
there is no conspiracy against him. We'll 
welcome him with checks.” 


* * % * 


THE pulp paper magazines have their Big 

Name writers, as well as the illustrated 
publications. Contrary to general opinion, 
a story for the pulps is not a story which 
just failed to make one of the big maga- 
zines. Such stories have an interest and a 
technique of their own, which writers must 
and do master. I knew a writer who wanted 
to sell to the action magazines who said that 
in his opinion a name was 20 per cent of the 
selling problem. He was wrong, but his 
statement illustrated a definite viewpoint. 
Let’s see what the editor of one of the big 
strings of pulp magazines has to say on the 
subject. 

John Byrne, editor of the Fiction House 
Magazines, now has his offices in the News 
Building at 220 East 42nd Street, in New 
York. Mr. Byrne said: 
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“We publish our magazines and buy our 
stories for these magazines with the idea of 
giving readers a definite type of fiction which 
they want. We think that our readers will 
buy our magazines because they like the 
stories in them, rather than because any one 
writer’s name appears on the covers. 

“Names, however, do mean as much to 
us as they do to other magazines, I suppose. 
It is our feeling here that a name increases 
in value in definite ratio to the number of 
times it appears in our magazines. In other 
words, we feature the names of writers who 
have been with us for a long time, rather 
than the names of writers who have made 
their reputation writing for other publica- 
tions. Walt Coburn, for example, has ap- 
peared in more than thirty-six continuous 
issues of Fiction House publications and, 
therefore, his name means something to us. 
It means that he is turning out stories which 
our readers like, and write us that they like. 
It means he has learned to give us the kind 
of story we want—the proper amount of ac- 
tion, the proper amount of background, the 
proper amount of character values. 

“We give special consideration to those 
writers who have sold us a number of stories 
and we feel that this is only fair. If a man 
has been selling to us, none of his stories 
are rejected until I have seen them. If a new 
writer sends us a single story and a reader 
reports unfavorably on it, it will be returned 
to the author. There is nothing unfair to 
the new writer in this. Practically every 
type of business follows the same rule, and 
gives consideration to the men who have 
proved that they can do the work which the 
particular organization wants done. 

“We are continually on the lookout for 
new writers. We have a number of maga- 
zines; we use a number of stories, Ind we 
need a number of writers. Far from discrim- 
inating against the unknown writer, we en- 
courage him. I have even bought stories 
from beginners when they weren’t exactly 
what I wanted. I’ve done this because I 
knew the man was trying to sell to us, and 
because he had revised the story as I had 
suggested. Even though the revision wasn’t 
exactly what I wanted, I didn’t want to dis- 
courage him. Therefore, I took the story 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Entertainment is Fiction’s Purpose 


“I Have No Illusions of the Literary Value of My Books, But I Have 





the Satisfaction of Knowing That I Gave My Readers 
the Best That My Ability Permitted,’ Writes 


Epcar RICE 


O FRAME an article on writing that 
will “be instructive and of real value to 
writers” requires something that I do not 
possess—a conscious knowledge of the tech- 
nique of story writing. The best that I can 
do, therefore, is to discuss frankly my own 
methods, which will be utterly valueless to 
professional writers and of doubtful value to 
any one else. 

I find that a considerable part of my work 
in writing fiction has nothing whatsoever to 
do with fiction. It is based upon the belief 
that highly imaginative fiction, such as I 
write, demands the retention of a youthful 
and elastic mind, to achieve which one of 
my principal aims in life is to keep my body 
physically fit and my mind responsive to a 
diversity of simple stimuli. 

For me, temperance is essential to good 
work. Simple amusements are the most de- 
sirable, and so far I have successfully 
avoided the acquisition of any sort of a 
hobby. 

I understand that many men consider the 
acquisition of a hobby as absolutely essential 
to perfect mental contentment and conse- 
quent nerve rest and relaxation. My own 
observation leads me to believe that a single 
hobby is too narrowing an influence for a fic- 
tion writer and I should rather suggest the 
greater value of an interest in many things. 
I find it is better to have a little knowledge 
of many things than an expert knowledge 
of one, and the reason for this is obvious 
if you will consider the plight of the fiction 
writer, to reduce the example to an absurd- 
ity, whose hobby is the collection of postage 
stamps. It is necessary to give a great deal 
of time and thought to philately if one is to 
become expert in it, as I know by experience. 





BURROUGHS 


Practically all of one’s leisure time might be 
entertainingly devoted to his stamp collec- 
tion, yet how seldom could this knowledge 
be used during the course of a writer’s life- 
time in the production of fiction? 


HE fiction writer should read most any- 

thing but fiction. He should be able to 
find entertainment in every form of sport, 
whether he is able to take an active part in 
it or not. He should enjoy a variety of 
games and other activities that keep his mind 
young and supple. 

Please remember that I am speaking only 
of writers of highly imaginative fiction; con- 
cerning the others I know nothing. But the 
fiction writer to whom I refer should be 
what my two sons call monkey-minded— 
that is, have the tendency to caper erratically 
through the forest of human knowledge, 
swinging from tree to tree, tasting the fruits 
of many. 

There is one thing that I would constantly 
impress upon the young writer—and pos- 
sibly with greater reason upon the estab- 
lished writer—that he should not take either 
himself or his work too seriously. Except 
for purposes of entertainment, I consider 
fiction, like drama, an absolute unessential. 
I would not look to any fiction writer, living 
or dead, for guidance upon any subject, and, 
therefore, if he does not entertain, he is a 
total loss. 

Every possible advantageous function of 
fiction may be found in history or biography, 
but for pure entertainment and mental relax- 
ation nothing can take the place of fiction 
and drama, with the advantages all on the 
side of fiction since it may be had economic- 
ally and in comfort at home, 
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The man who takes himself and his work 
too seriously is certain to attempt something 
for which he is not fitted, with the result that 
he soon loses whatever following he may 
have created, or if he is a beginner, he never 
achieves any such following. 

In fiction the reader has a right to expect 
entertainment and relaxation. If obscenities 
entertain him he can always find fiction that 
will fulfill his requirements. If he wishes 
to be frightened or thrilled or soothed, he 
will find writers for his every mood, but you 
may rest assured that he does not wish to be 
instructed. He does not wish to have to 
think, and as fully ninety per cent of the 
people in the world are not equipped with 
anything wherewith to think intelligently, 
the fiction writer who wishes to be a success 
should leave teaching to qualified teachers 
and attend strictly to his business of enter- 
taining. 

I have been writing for nineteen years 
and I have been successful probably because 
I have always realized that I knew nothing 
about writing and have merely tried to tell 
an interesting story entertainingly. But there 
is another reason for the continued success 
of my books which I should like to impress 
upon younger writers. From the beginning 
I have adhered to a policy of ordinary busi- 
ness honesty that was instilled into me by 
my father. My first stories were the best 
stories that I could write and every story 
that I have written since has been the very 
best story that I could write. I have felt 
that it was a duty to those people who bought 
my books that I should give them the very 
best within me. I have no illusions as to 
the literary value of what I did give them, 
but I have the satisfaction of knowing that I 
gave them the best that my ability permitted. 

The result of this policy has been the con- 
tinued interest of my earliest readers in all 
my subsequent novels. Unquestionably they 
have not liked them all equally well, but I 
think not many of them have ever been 
keenly disappointed. 

It is the reading public that either makes 
or breaks you, and if you are fortunate 
enough to have one successful book redouble 
your efforts to write a better one the next 
time, 
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HIS article is intended for people who 

are writing or hope to write for their 
livelihood and to such it is probably unnec- 
essary to state that publicity is essential to 
success, no matter how much one may shrink 
from it—or pretend to shrink from it. But 
there is a matter of professional ethics in- 
volved, as well as ordinary good taste, which 
I believe should always be in the mind of 
every writer. I have no patience whatsoever 
with the man who does a rude, unkindly 
or discourteous thing for the purpose of ob- 
taining publicity. I have no patience with 
a professional writer who begs or buys pub- 
licity; nor with the writer who makes a fool 
of himself in order to obtain it. 

It is perfectly proper for your publishers 
to buy publicity for you. That is their busi- 
ness, not yours. And it is perfectly proper 
for you, at their request, to furnish them 
with any material that they may require for 
this purpose, but outside of this I consider 
it unethical for a writer to seek publicity. 

I have had close personal and business 
relations with newspapermen all over the 
United States, both publishers and editors, 
numbering among them many good friends, 
yet I have never, either directly or indirectly, 
asked or expected any personal publicity 
from them; nor have I ever paid for any 
publicity. Perhaps I carry this principle to 
an extreme, since I will not permit my name 
to be inserted in any directory or encyclo- 
pedia which solicits either money or subscrip- 
tions as a price for representation in their 
work from any one appearing in it. 

If this article leaves-any thought with you, 
I hope it is that the profession of fiction 
writing should be carried on upon a high 
plane of business integrity and professional 
ethics without any vain and silly illusions 
as to the importance of fiction outside of the 
sphere of entertainment. 





NEW EDITOR 


Miss McCormack, successor to Henry 
Marcus as editor for Fantasy Publishing 
Company, 25 W. 43rd, New York, is anx- 
ious for good material suitable to Nifty Sto- 
ries and Real Smart, titles of their two new 
publications, 
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Telling Your Story in Pictures 


By JouHN VaAssos 





Author of “Contempo” and Illustrator of Oscar Wilde’s “Harlot’s House” and 
“Ballad of Reading Gaol” 


FTER a long period of inaetivity, a de- 

mand for good illustration is again 
beginning to be evidenced. For the last 
twenty years,  illustration—so-called—has 
been almost entirely confined to the popular- 
priced magazines and has deteriorated ac- 
cordingly. The illustrators have felt that 
they must give their audience a photographic 
word by word picture of the text—and this 
to an enormous degree is still the prevailing 
idea. 

The radio, the automobile, the movies, 
have brought about a subconscious condition 
of imaginative desire. I will try to explain 
what I mean by this. The many fine ex- 
periments in photographing and filming 
scenes—mobs, masses, forest fires, close- 
ups, dynamic movement as in Variety, 
imagination as in Dr. Caligari, landscapes 
as beautiful, and more so, as those of Corot 
—filmed; in fact example after example 
can be enumerated of pictorial mastery, 
which inevitably and eventually reaches the 
cells of our subconscious and is registered 
there. Through the almost universal habit 
of touring in automobiles we receive a thou- 
sand and one expressions on our photo- 
graphic memory of a rich pictorial pattern 
of untold wealth, so that when we listen to 
a radio, our optical sense also must be satis- 
fied, and thus our imagination is keyed up. 
When we hear a play on the radio, a fight, 
a baseball game or even a story, we uncon- 
sciously and automatically form in our minds 
a pictorial representation of the action we 
are listening to a description of. 

With the foregoing in mind, it is not diffi- 
cult to understand why illustration which 
depicts literally the text of the author falls 
flat today. The illustrator must go farther 
than this; he must stimulate the reader’s 
imagination, he must open up new avenues 
of thought for him. Jf the artist cannot 











amplify the text and go on from where the 
author must of necessity leave off, I can 
see no reason for illustrating. 

Magazine editors are inclined to under- 
estimate the intelligence of their readers. 
Today the average editor sets himself up on 
a pedestal and takes the god-like attitude 
of rejecting anything with an imaginative 
or inventive motivation as being “far over 
the heads of the public,” and accepting that 
which is literal, dull and which has been used 
thousands and thousands of times. There 
was a time when magazines set the pace; 
3eardsley appeared first in a magazine, as 
did Wyeth and a score of others. This was 
not only true of important illustration but 
also of important literature. But who can 
say that this is the case with magazines 
today? It is the book publishers who are 
discovering new talent and who are courage- 
ous about entering new fields, and after 
them come the commercial advertisers. They 
take and use to advantage that which the 
editor of the magazine dares not. This is 
the reason that the advertising pages of the 
Saturday Evening Post are more interest- 
ing than the editorial—they are of the tempo 
of today. 

In all this pro and con anent the depart- 
ure from the old and out-worn, it is not only 
the editors and art directors who are hostile 
but the authors themselves. Writers are 
very antagonistic towards any departure 
from a literal interpretation of their story. 
They invariably object to the slightest nu- 
ance away from the photographic interpre- 
tation. 


[LLUSTRATION has its history and its 


great names: Durer, William Blake, 
Bewick, Doré, Burne-Jones, Cruikshank, 
Daumier, Hogarth, Beardsley—but com- 


parison of present-day illustrators with these 









































men is irrelevant, as the problems of their 
day were not ours; their style of presenta- 
tion, even their mediums were perforce dif- 
ferent. Book and magazine illustration 
should be judged on its own merits, taken 
for what it is, and the measure of its success 
is whether or not the artist has achieved his 
purpose, which is primarily interpretation 
in an entertaining way, either through emo- 
tional ecstasy of line, decoration, invention, 
caricature, or pure craftsmanship. Illustra- 
tion is a form of entertainment—if great 
artistic expression results, as it has in many 
instances, so much the better, but this was 
not the issue primarily. When Goya did his 
three illustrative panels for instance, of the 
thief being shot in a particularly embarrass- 
ing spot by the monk, his effort was to 
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The Market 


In this illustration 
called “The Market,” 
John Vassos shows the 
ticker tape like a cobra’s 
tongue lashing a throng 
of men who are relent- 
lessly straining upward. 
To the right are rolls of 
stocks and bonds, and to 
the Ieft a gloomy group 
of men who have met 
reverses. This is a 
prominent part of his 
picture, and is prophetic, 
for he painted it during 
the times of “great afflu- 
ence” a year ago. 


amuse, which pur- 
pose he achieved. So 
with Daumier and 
T oulouse-Lautrec, 
who illustrated their 
age in a satirical and 
amusing way, with 
no thought that they 
were creating art. 
Worth-while illus- 
tration expresses it- 
self in the tempo 
and feeling of its 
day, and cannot help 
but be modern. But 
so many would-be 
artists have taken ad- 
vantage of this re- 
bellious departure 
from the old forms and have used a cor- 
cuption of the outward sign with no knowl- 
edge of the real significance of the move- 
ment, that the public—unfortunately but 
quite understandably—to a great extent dis- 
trusts the so-called modern movement. But 
editors and art directors should know better 
than to ticket every artist who is of his age 
with this “modernistic” tag. True and real 
modernity is the antithesis of effect for 
effect’s sake. It seems to me that this is the 
first time in history since the golden age of 
Greece that we have the ability to express 
our feelings and emotions in a simple and 
direct manner. For example, in my Ballad 
of Reading Gaol, the emotions of the con- 
demned man are set forth with the utmost 
economy and simplicity of line and shade. 
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illustration. As I have already remarked, 
illustration is primarily entertainment, even 
though art may result. 


WOULD like to list a few command- 

ments for the writer who is planning to 
have his work illustrated. First, he should 
never for a moment have the thought in his 
mind when he is writing that his story is 
going to be illustrated. In other words, as he 
creates his story, he must not even in his 
subconscious mind think of the various 
points where pictures could appear—“This 
line lends itself marvelously—this thought 
can be made clearer,” etc., etc. Second, let 
the art director select the illustrator. The 
trained outsider’s dispassionate opinion is 
far more apt to be 
right than your per- 
haps biased one. 
Third, facial expres- 
sions and minor de- 
tails are not issues 
in illustrating a story 
or poem. It is amaz- 
ing how otherwise 
intelligent authors 
will dicker about ab- 
solutely unessential 
trifles of this char- 
acter. It is the spirit 
of the story or poem 
that must be brought 
out by the illustrator. 
And fourth, do not 
confuse art and illus- 
tration. 

One other point I 
wish to emphasize is 
that up to now the 
word modern has 
been identified al- 





The Department 
Store 


The doors open, the 
women surge in. Esca- 
lators slowly grind their 
way up and down. Col- 
ums and aisles and count- 
ers stretch in endless 
monotony. 


People not infrequently confuse art and 
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most exclusively with painting. “Modern” 
and “modernistic” convey an impression 
of angles to the average mind, whereas 
in reality, modernism or contemporary 
expression manifests itself in all of the 
arts and also in our living. Stravinsky, 
Resphigi, Ravel among others in music, 
James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, Robin- 
son Jeffers in literature, Brancusi, Ep- 
stein, Bourdelle in sculpture—and our 
bathrooms and kitchens, all our comforts 
and conveniences of daily life, are direct 
expressions of this so-called modern feel- 
ing. Why is a grain elevator more 
beautiful than the cathedral of St. John 
the Divine? Because its perfect effici- 
of line and 


ency has resulted in beauty 
balance. 
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F THE necessary co-operation between 
author and illustrator exists, great results 
can be obtained. Witness “Alice in Wonder- 
land” with Tenniel’s illustrations, and the 
combination of Milne and Shepard. But 
the supreme in illustration was accomplished 
by William Blake, who wrote and interpo- 
lated his writing with pictures, and who cre- 
ated pictures and interpolated them by his 
writing. Masereel in “My Book of Hours” 
told a story with nothing but wood cuts— 
no text at all. It is possible to tell a story 
in this way, but it is incomplete and leaves 
much to be desired. In my “Contempo,” 
the illustrations were conceived and exe- 
cuted before the text was written. The 
author then endeavored to carry the same 
tempo that was in the pictures in the writ- 
ing, and further, to put in writing what it 
was not possible to express in the illustra- 
tion. 


The sincere contemporary _ illustrator 
should not worry in the slightest about the 
result of his creation. If the real issue 
is recognized and approached with reverence, 
with truth and naivety, and not with a con- 
scious, forced or manufactured effort, he 
will be on the road to reaching the elusive 
goal called Art. 

The American artist should not be timid 
about expressing himself in the modern man- 
ner. It is our heritage. Although generally 
believed that this expression originated in 
Europe, the root or spring of this contem- 
porary movement has resulted from Ameri- 
can inventive genius. It is the creative mind 
here that is the well-spring. A comparison 
of a dynamo with a painting of Cezanne 
may seem utterly irrelevant, but as a matter 
of fact they are akin. The creative and 
rebellious spirit that sought to free art from 
its unnecessary trappings is the same as the 
creative spirit that sought to emancipate liv- 
ing from its unnecessary physical complica- 
tions. Cezanne rebelled against the old and 
academic way of painting, the American 
inventor rebelled against the old and im- 
practical way of living. The purpose of both 
was the same—to improve human life; Ce- 
zanne from one angle, the American inventor 
from another. 

It is too bad that all of the arts in Amer- 
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ica cannot progress hand in hand. The 
leaps ahead that architecture has taken here 
in the last twenty years have set a pace 
that we seem to find impossible to keep up 
with. I should say our literature and drama 
come next in contemporary artistic expres- 
sion in America. But painting is at a very 
low ebb. Even the most skilled and enter- 
prising of our painters still look to France 
for inspiration. I sometimes wonder if it is 
our inhibited Anglo Saxon idea that Europe 
is the home of the arts that holds us back. 
Time and again we buy back from Europe 
our own ideas turned into modern furniture 
—how much have our skyscrapers, our radio 
tubes, etc., inspired the designers of the so- 
called modern furniture of the French, the 
Viennese and the Germans. I make here an 
impassioned plea for the gifted American 
individual to assert himself and to realize 
the place he can take in the world of art if 
he only will. 





Losing Ground? 


HERE are certain rumors going about 
that the mystery story which has enjoyed 
so much popularity in recent months is be- 


ginning to drop off in interest. One of the 
two book-of-the-month clubs devoted to 


mystery novels has recently closed shop. 
There are many in publishing circles who 
declare that the avalanche of detective-mys- 
tery material dumped on the market in re- 
cent months, much of it of rather inferior 
quality, will soon, if it has not already done 
so, kill its popularity. The mystery story is 
becoming too stereotyped. There are some 
very worthy and noticeable exceptions, and 
their authors will undoubtedly enjoy populari- 
ty after the fad has passed. But the seventeen 
mystery magazines mentioned in the April 
Writer’s Dicest, while at the present writ- 
ing all surviving, must by their very num- 
ber, soon become topheavy. It is deplorable 
that over-competition always spoils a pop- 
ular trend. It would behoove the writer of 
mystery thrillers to make hay while the sun 
shines and to seek shelter in case 
of rain; to keep a wary eye on the market, 
and perhaps be ready to turn to other lines 
if the axe falls. 
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Rangeland Love Story and 
Ranch Romances 





Fanny Ellsworth, Editor of the Clayton Western Love Story 
Magazines Outlines the Essential Qualities of the 
Romance in the Great Open Spaces 


By Aucust LENNIGER 


HE limited market for the western story 

with a love interest until a few months 
ago caused many experienced writers of 
“westerns” to hesitate when their plot en- 
tailed a strong love interest. For Clayton’s 
Ranch Romances was the pioneer in the 
field, and practically the only all-fiction mar- 
ket for the western love story. But within 
the last year the western romance has come 
into its own. Rangeland Love Story, an- 
other Clayton magazine, made its appearance 
and doubled the market; and soon was fol- 
lowed by a competing magazine of another 
company. And in recent months several of 
the strictly western action magazines have 
broadened their policies to include a bit of 
romance, if action is kept paramount. 

Because of its formerly limited market, 
the western romance has been rather an 
enigma to the average writer, who found it 
difficult to blend just the right amount of 
action and romance. Usually he made the 
mistake of writing primarily a love story 
and becoming too sentimental, with corre- 
sponding slowness of movement in the 
story’s plot. 

“T like western stories with a good deal of 
action and a strong love interest for both 
Ranch Romances and Rangeland Love Story 
Magazine,” says Miss Ellsworth. “The girl 
should be played up strongly. Every story 
should have a good climax, and a good way 
to play up the climax is to have an action 
fight, although gun-play is not essential. But 
if there isn’t any gun play, the story should 
nevertheless move very quickly. Speed is 
essential; we can not use a slow story. The 
romance should be of the virile type that 


will appeal to the outdoor girl and young 
man. It must not get slushy, and never 
sexy.” 


The Purple Country, by L. P. Holmes, 
the feature novel in the March number of 
Rangeland Love Story, illustrates Miss Ells- 
worth’s statement. Buck Steilacoom is 
wounded from ambush, and his wound 
treated by Jane Austin, who at once becomes 
hostile when he asks the way to the Rafter 
M outfit. He learns her brother Ed shot 
him because he was heading toward the 
Rafter M. Later, at the Rafter M, Buck is 
told by Mason, its owner, to keep away from 
the Austins. Buck refuses, quits his “job” 
and barely gets away with a whole skin. In 
town the next day he is saved by Jane Aus- 
tin’s interference from being shot down by 
the sheriff as one of Mason’s men who has 
been forbidden the town. His denial of con- 
nection with Mason is doubted. He shows 
the sheriff a badge which changes the 
sheriff’s attitude, though outwardly they are 
still hostile. Buck then hides out about Jane 
Austin’s cabin, and sees Mason force his 
attentions upon her, which he manages to 
prevent. Soon after Jane’s cabin is burned 
to the ground by the Mason outfit and she 
goes to town to live. Buck warns Carson, a 
neighboring rancher whose son Ed Austin 
is supposed to have been with when he was 
killed, that the Mason outfit intends to rustle 
some of his stock. Buck and the sheriff 
alone manage to outwit the outlaws and 
cause a stampede, turning the stolen herds 
back, but find Ed Austin, wounded, among 
the rustlers. The sheriff takes him back to 
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town, intending to keep his association with 
the rustlers secret for his sister’s sake, and 
Buck gets himself captured by Carson and 
all but hung as a rustler. He finally is forced 
to reveal his true identity as a range de- 
tective. He gets evidence against the Mason 
outfit, and is closing in on them with the 
aid of Carson, when Jane gets herself cap- 
tured by the rustlers. They offer to trade 
Jane for Buck, and he walks into the enemy’s 
camp to save the girl he loves. Mason, how- 
ever, is treacherous and refuses to keep his 
bargain, whereupon Buck is forced to play 
his “ace in the hole” and fights his way out 
of the room and up to the garret with the aid 
of a hidden revolver in the bottom of his 
chaps. Here he finds Jane, and manages to 
hold off the rustlers until Carson and the 
ranchers mop them up. 

“I bought this because it had very nice 
western ranch atmosphere,” says Miss Ells- 
worth. “It gives that sense of wide open 
spaces and vastness that you do not get in 
cities. It has a particularly good plot, logic- 
ally developed and well put together.” 

This story is predominantly from Buck’s 
viewpoint, and Jane is not present in most 
of its scenes, but she is the real motivation. 


LITTLE different type of story is ex- 

emplified in “Camp of the Enemy,” by 
Stephen Payne, which is entirely from the 
girl’s viewpoint. This one is entirely with- 
out gun-play except for a gun drawn as a 
threat in the climax. 

Rose Carrol, who has homesteaded a part 
of the prairie in the range country, finds her- 
self at odds with Bender, a rancher who re- 
sents her fencing her claim. She has con- 
siderable trouble keeping his cattle out of her 
grass, and on her return from a trip to town 
finds that the grass which she had intended 
to sell has been eaten by Bender’s cattle. 
Fiercely angry, she starts for the camp of 
the enemy, consisting of a young foreman 
and two punchers she had passed on her way 
home. Teddy Moran explains that his boss 
told him he had bought her grass; he treats 
her so nicely that her anger gradually sub- 
sides. They return to her homestead to find 
Bender in the act of placing calves, which 
he has branded with the girl’s brand, in her 
stables, in order to “frame” her of stealing 
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his cattle. Teddy, quickly convinced of his 
employer’s baseness, turns against him, and 
in the showdown forces Bender to pay dou- 
ble the value of the stolen grass and other 
damages as well. Then he takes up home- 
steading with Rose, his new “boss.” 

“T like this because the action is very good, 
and this too has a nice western atmosphere. 
The plot is well done and the story holds 
nicely together,” Miss Ellsworth explains 
as her reason for buying it. 


Ranch Romances uses the same general 
type of story as Rangeland Love Story. The 
feature novelette, “Mystery of the White 
Desert,’ by Dale Denver, is a criterion of 
what Miss Ellsworth buys for this maga- 
zine. “This has just the right slant for 
Ranch Romances,” she says. “Dale Denver 
knows just how we like our stories and the 
work he turns out is just about perfect for 
our use. It would be well for writers try- 
ing to get our slant to study the stories we 
use by this author.” 

In brief outline, the story runs as follows: 

Joan Drew comes to the Southwest to 
care for her widowed uncle’s children. On 
the train she meets Jim Corson, who warns 
her that the country isn’t safe, and that her 
uncle is mixed up in a cattle war. . . Joan 
tells him she’s a sheriff’s daughter and im- 
plies she’s able to take care of herself. When 
she arrives in White Desert, she learns her 
uncle has been wounded, and she is again 
warned to stay in town. She meets Rod 
Loy, her uncle’s foreman, who also warns 
her to stay in town. When she learns her 
uncle’s children are out on the ranch, she 
insists that her duty is there, and reluctantly 
Rod agrees to take her across the desert to 
the ranch. 

They are caught in a storm on the desert 
and almost lose their way; in a cabin on 
the edge of the desert within a few miles of 
their destination they stop to rest. Joan is 
surprised by Corson’s outlaws, and Rod, 
who was outside tending the horses, manages 
to get her out and they both escape. Next 
day Corson and his men ride up to the ranch 
and Corson tries to apologize to Joan for 
his own ends. But Joan and “Ma” the cook 
stand off the outlaws with shotgun and pis- 
tol. Then the sheriff rides in with a posse, 
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claiming that Rod Loy is wanted for several 
bank robberies and incidental killings in an- 
other state. Rod is out at the time; Joan 
fights a battle with her conscience—can she 
as a sheriff’s daughter warn an outlaw and 
help him evade capture? But her love tri- 
umphs; she is instrumental in preventing 
Rod’s capture. In the early morning the C. 
Cross men, headed by Rod, take the women 
and children to the railroad to get them out 
of harm’s way. As they had suspected, they 
are attacked by the Corson crowd. Rod 
ambushes their pursuers and manages to dis- 
suade them from giving further chase. 
When he parts with Joan at the town’s hotel, 
he tells her that he is a deputy sheriff from 
another state and that the outlaw background 
was merely a “fake” to throw Corson off 
suspicion and enable Rod to join his gang 
to spy. But Rod had gotten into trouble 
with Corson before he could get his confi- 
dence, and the rustler had used his own cre- 
dentials against him. 

Soon after Rod and the boys leave town, 
Joan overhears one of Corson’s men plan 
an ambush which will wipe out the C. Cross. 
Disregarding all caution she rides to warn 
Rod a second time. She is captured by Cor- 
son’s men and brought to his ranch. Here, 
to her surprise, is also Rod, supposedly a 
wounded prisoner. It develops that Rod’s 
wound is a fake; together they manage to 
escape as well as capture one of the outlaws 
and bring him along as witness against Cor- 
son. They reach the C. Cross outfit in time 
to disrupt Corson’s plans, and with the aid 
of men Joan’s uncle, now recovered, has 
brought into the fray, the outlaws are put to 
rout and Corson captured. There is, of 
course, the obvious ending wherein Joan 
finds the Southwest not so desolate after all. 


NOTHER story to which Miss Ellsworth 

called attention was “Plumb Loco,” by 
James W. Routh. That this writer “knows 
his stuff” readily can be seen if one considers 
this first paragraph: 


Norma rounded the corner of the house too 
late to see what preceded the fight, but she 
clearly heard the spat of Rod Duncan’s fist 
against Buck Dibell’s jaw. And there was 
Buck, flat on the ground, with Rod standing 
over him. 


Here, in forty-two words, the author in- 
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troduces his chief characters, indelibly etches 
a dramatic scene, and immediately grips 
your interest. You just can not help want- 
ing to read further to see what it’s all about. 
No “weather reports,” stage-setting, lengthy 
description or characterization; the author 
gets right down to brass tacks. Start your 
story with a “punch” like this, and you'll be 
sure to get a thorough, interested reading 
in any editorial office. 

The plot of this story is simple, but the 
author deftly keeps up the same keen pitch 
of suspense throughout. Rod, Norman’s 
playmate since childhood, is fighting one of 
the “boys” over another girl .. . Clara Mil- 
ler, the daughter of a “nester.” Norma is 
surprised soon after when Rod comes to her 
rescue as she is attacked by Ike Cramm 
near the Miller place. Ike has been linked 
with Clara in local gossip for some time; 
he has tried to force his attentions on Norma 
since Rod has gone “plumb loco” over the 
Miller girl. A reticent silence between 
Norma and Rod is broken on their return 
to the ranch when Norma forgets herself 
and remarks, “Just like old times,” as they 
swing down together at the Arrow C corral. 

Norma, taking charge of the ranch since 
her father’s illness, sells a herd of stock and 
entrusts Rod with the money to deposit in 
the town bank some miles away. She learns 
from one of her punchers that Rod has taken 
the trail toward the Miller place. Impuls- 
ively she follows and arrives in time to wit- 
ness Rod telling Clara it is all off between 
them—as he has seen her duplicity and 
knows she loves Cramm. Clara makes a 
scene and Ike Cramm appears from hiding; 
a fight ensues. Clara mentions the money 
Rod has on his person and intimates the in- 
tention of appropriating it. Norma steps 
in when Cramm’s superior brawn almost 
triumphs. She holds off Clara, and Rod 
and Cramm again pit their strength against 
each other, this time Rod getting the better 
of it. Clara is prevented from shooting Rod 
at the crucial moment by the arrival of some 
Arrow C punchers who had followed Norma, 
expecting trouble. The inevitable realization 
of his foolishness and humble prayer for 
forgiveness on the part of Rod follow, and 
Norma wisely and tenderly intimates that 
(Continued on page 65) 












































A Short Story Writer Tells How to Go Ahead With Your Story 
After Getting Off to a Flying Start 


By Laurence D’Orsay 


Author of “Writing Novels to Sell” and “Landing the Editors’ Checks” 


HE mental task of writing a short story 
may be compared to the athletic effort 
of running a hundred yard race. In each 
case it is highly desirable to get off to a fly- 
ing start. If you don’t, you aren’t likely to 
win; for you have competitors who do get 
off to a flying start, and you won’t catch up 
with them in time if you let them get too 
far ahead. But it’s equally true that the 
chap who puts every ounce of his steam into 
the first ten or twenty yards won’t break the 
tape. The successful runner must work up 
speed after he bounds away at the crack of 
the pistol, and he must have power in re- 
serve for a hard spurt in the last few yards. 
So with the writing of a short story. After 
flying off to a good start, one can’t afford to 
loiter on the way. One must get busy with 
plot and action, already suggested by the 
nature of that start; one must engage in 
the fight, the clash, the dramatic conflict 
which develops the dramatic problem and 
brings its solution in the climax and ending ; 
and of course one must keep the power to 
spurt in reserve. If one considers the tech- 
nical value of a story purely as a story, a 
literary production, a good finish is usually 
even more important than a good start. But 
its practical value is less, because it can not 
play the same powerful part in winning the 
attention of editor and reader. Most edi- 
tors, however, glance at the end as well as 
the beginning, and then decide whether the 
script is one that should be read carefully. 
Let us take one of last month’s starts and 
consider, in a general way, how the race 
should be run; how the story should be 
plotted, constructed, developed, and brought 
to a climax. 

We had a Cinderella yarn—the type of 
story that is always good when it is good. 
The Cinderella story has been popular for 
thousands of years, and there are no signs 


that humanity will ever tire of a basic plot 
rooted in the dearest desires of men and 
women. Men may smile or scoff at the sim- 
ple tale, sometimes made pretty sophisticated 
now-a-days by novel twists, but is there a 
man who can not see himself in the rdéle of 
Prince Charming, conditions being favor- 
able? 


AST month we left a poor but honest 
working girl named Ardis sitting in a 
moving picture theatre, having spent some 
dimes she could ill afford, to be “transported 
from the frowzy work-a-day world to the 
enchanted land of the screen, where dreams 
come true.” She is still sitting there, and 
she’s hot and bothered because the bold- 
faced young man in the next seat has actu- 
ally had the audacity to speak to her with- 
out any introduction, formal or informal. 
Referring to the picture they are viewing, 
he has offered the expert critical comment, 
“Hot stuff, sister, doncha think ?” 
Obviously, here is a suitable point of de- 
parture for the writing of a story. We are 
off to a flying start. We have something to 
develop; some foundation upon which to 
build. For Ardis is already becoming en- 
gaged in dramatic conflict, which may take a 
humorous, romantic, or even tragic turn. 
She is faced with the minor dramatic prob- 
lem of how she shall meet the audacious 
approach of the bold-faced young man, and 
that problem can easily grow to a major 
issue governing her future life. Indeed, it 
must, if we are to have a story. There’s no 
story in simply taking a girl to the movies 
and letting her freeze a young fellow who is 
looking for a “pick up.” While that would 
be dramatic conflict of a kind, it would be 
too brief and too easily solved, petering out 
in a mere anecdote and a trivial sketch of 
one phase of a working girl’s life in a big 
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city. In every story worthy of the name, 
there must be a definite dramatic problem to 
be worked out by the “clash” which builds 
the plot and action to its climax and denoue- 
ment. 

Therefore, it is up to Ardis to do some- 
thing which will give us a chance of a plot. 
In good stories things are done by the char- 
acters, and done for clear and definite rea- 
sons in order to take the author where he 
wants to go. In poor stories, things just 
happen to the characters; and they happen 
without any real connection, and for no 
plain and particular purpose. 

Ardis, like all sensible girls, knows that a 
bold-faced young man may become her best 
friend or her worst enemy when she allows 
him to make her acquaintance. If she re- 
sponds pleasantly to his advance, she takes 
a chance. But youth calls to youth, and a 
girl who lives in a hall bedroom grows 
lonely. Perhaps it isn’t very wise or pru- 
dent, but she usually feels she can not afford 
to be too conventional in the making of her 
friendships unless she is willing to do with- 
out social life, and possibly lose her chances 
of romance and marriage. This being so 
well known, together with the other familiar 
fact that modern girls think they can look 
after themselves, we can easily get Ardis 
on a friendly and familiar footing with the 
bold young man without making her unsym- 
pathetic to the reader. A great deal will de- 
pend, of course, on his personality as it is 
swiftly revealed by the development of the 
story; for he must be at least superficially 
attractive and apparently decent in order to 


justify a nice girl’s response to his uncon- 


ventional advances, 

At this point we certainly should think 
about a plot, if we haven’t thought about 
one before. Many novice writers are scared 
half to death by that terrible word “plot,” 
but there’s really nothing to be alarmed 
about. It isn’t a matter of planning every 
detail of the story in advance; for that’s 
the worst of horrors, the cast-iron plot. We 
simply want to know where we are going— 
where we intend to take Ardis at the finish, 
after she has passed through the trials, dif- 
ficulties, adventures, and interesting experi- 
ences naturally arising from the situation 
and its logical development. 





IKE all practical short stories, this one 
must deal with a clean-cut, specific dra- 
matic crisis in the lives of the main char- 
acters. It must not ramble all through the 
life of this girl named Ardis, or even over 
weeks, months, or years of that life. It is 
about what happens to her now, and what 
she and others do now to clear up their im- 
broglio and pursue their happiness. If we can 
tell the story in continuous action, making 
the whole thing occur that same evening, so 
much the better. In this case there is really no 
reason why we can’t solve the girl’s dramatic 
problem in a single evening or a single hour 
just as well as in a month. Young men and 
young women daily decide such issues in less 
time than we can possibly choose for the 
purposes of a short story of this character. 
Ardis and the bold young man can soon 
grow friendly over the picture, which ap- 
peals to their imagination and interprets life 
in terms they wholly approve and partially 
understand. When they leave the theatre, 
they have all the world of romance and ad- 
venture in front of them—and the author 
has all the world of story possibility, which 
is equally vast. Naturally, if we want to 
move ahead swiftly with the yarn, we don’t 
let them say good-night and go to their re- 
spective homes. The young man takes Ardis 
somewhere in his car, probably to a road- 
house or some other place where they can 
dance, and where we can make them do and 
experience something which will definitely 
advance the story towards its climax. 

Now’s the time to complicate the story by 
putting Ardis up against troubles and diffi- 
culties. Their exact nature will largely de- 
pend on whether the bold young man is to be 
our hero and her Prince Charming. Per- 
haps we might make him turn out far less 
likable than he seemed at first sight, and then 
let the hero appear and save her from em- 
barrassment or peril. The dramatic conflict 
can be worked up easily in this way, for the 
bold young man isn’t the sort of chap who 
surrenders a girl readily. And there can be 
strong “clash” between Cinderella and 
Prince Charming, too. The circumstances 
of the case make him think she is a sweet 
but silly little fool, who badly needs to be 
saved from herself and others. Making him 
revise that estimate and see her as she really 
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is will afford plenty of scope for plot and 
action, together with his efforts to defeat 
the onslaughts and machinations of the bold 
young man, who might even be a notorious 
gangster with underworld allies. 

But if the bold young man is to be the 
hero, he can have a hectic time defending 
Ardis from perils they encounter in conse- 
quence of the visit to the roadhouse. An- 
other girl might introduce an element of 
conflict by coming on the scene and claim- 
ing him for her own, a claim he vigorously 
denies. There would be good chances to 
work up suspense here—such minor sus- 
pense as one can get in a Cinderella story— 
for we could make it seem doubtful just how 
the hero would get out of his mix-up, and 
just how Ardis would take it. When two 
girls are fighting over a man, there is always 
the possibility of suspense and surprise. 

Both of these lines of development would 
really have the same plan, if not exactly the 
same plot. So might several other conceiv- 
able ways of building up the story, starting 
from the moment they leave the theatre. The 
idea to be kept in mind, in each case, would 
simply be this: 

“Here’s a stroke of wonderful luck that 
can reasonably be supposed to happen to a 
poor but pretty working girl—to the reader 
of this kind of story, in fact. Ardis simply 
goes out with her few thin dimes to take 
in the movies, just as the reader might, and 
look what she runs into! Adventure after 
adventure—a peck of trouble, happily sur- 
mounted—a gallant and wealthy lover, eager 
to take her for his own and devote the rest 
of his life to the congenial task of making 
her happy.” 


OME stories should be plotted in far 
greater detail, especially sleuth stuff and 
other yarns which depend mainly on mystery 
and surprise. But in love-and-adventure 
romances, naturally built up by the clash of 
personalities, all one needs as a plot outline 
is a clear understanding of one’s main char- 
acters, of the dramatic conflict in which they 
are engaged, and of the issue one desires to 
reach. The story is sure to be better if the 
characters are allowed to write it, than if 
those characters are forced into the hard and 
fast confines of a cut-and-dried plot. 
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In the actual working out of the plot and 
action, the author must bear in mind the 
absolute necessity of being specific and dra- 
matic, rather than general and vague. The 
general statement is valueless in a story, for 
stories must be about particular persons and 
particular things. In this story, if we un- 
dertook to write it, we should naturally want 
to convince the reader that Ardis is a good, 
kind, unselfish girl, well deserving the splen- 
did stroke of luck Fate is going to give her. 
But it would be useless to say, in a bald and 
general way, “She is a good girl, who natur- 
ally does kind and unselfish acts because that 
is her ruling impulse.” We should have to 
show her obeying that ruling impulse in some 
specific, concrete instances—comforting a 
sobbing child, for example, or treating an 
overworked waitress with sympathetic con- 
sideration. 

Similarly, at every point the general dra- 
matic problem or theme must be translated 
into terms of specific action. We are not 
simply undertaking to tell the reader that 
such-and-such things happened to a girl 
named Ardis. If that were all, story-writing 
would be a very simple and easy game. But 
our job is much harder, for we have to in- 
terest the reader in this girl from the start 
and keep him interested. That can be done 
only by making her come to life in dramatic 
action and dialogue on the printed page. The 
reader must see her and hear her. Specific 
action always has a definite, vivid, forceful 
effect on the reader’s mind. General state- 
ments have no such effect. 

Suppose we had opened the story by say- 
ing, “Ardis was a rather reckless or a rather 
plucky girl, depending on the way you look 
at these things. She wasn’t very wise in 
regulating her expenditure, but would spend 
money for luxuries when she should have 
saved it for necessities.” That wouldn’t 
have made much, if any, impression on the 
reader. It was necessary to choose a spe- 
cific bit of action instead—Ardis counting 
her dimes and deciding to go to the movies. 
And this is not only specific action, but also 
purposeful action, designed to show that 
she’s the sort of girl to whom such adven- 
tures as those about to befall her can reason- 


(Continued on page 60) 
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How I Won the Pictorial Review 






$2,500 Prize 


By Mary ELLteEN CHASE 


HIS article about a prize story is writ- 

ten in deplorable haste while Henry 
Fielding and Laurence Sterne (who really 
could and did write in an age when prizes 
were unknown!) reluctantly are set aside, 
and preparation for a college class in Eight- 
eenth Century Fic- 
tion is pushed for an 
hour into the back- 


ground. “Pictorial 
At the outset I 

may say that the 

thought of writing a 


prize story never 
once entered my im- f 
agination, sanguine 

as it is about lesser 
matters. It was, in 
fact, almost by 
chance that I wrote 

the story at all, for of late years my literary 
efforts, always of necessity curtailed by the 
rightful demands of an academic life, have 
been directed to essays and reviews. I had, 
indeed, proclaimed, to myself at least, that 
my mind was not a story one, and this asser- 
tion had been ably seconded, I regret to say, 
by various editors. I had written and sold 
stories, it is true, during the last ten years, 
but they were in almost every case stories 
motivated by character or by thesis rather 
than by situation. 


of four books. 





I received Pictorial Review's announce- 
ment of its contest sometime last fall, but 
themes to be read and criticized, lectures to 
be prepared, books to be reviewed, demanded 
that it be set aside. Moreover, my own lack 
of faith in my ability to write fiction of the 
kind obviously desired by the editors and 
the judges of the contest did not tend either 
to strengthen my confidence or to heighten 
my desire. My mind, as I have said, is not 








Out of eleven thousand short 
stories submitted 
Review” 
Contest, Mary Ellen Chase’s “Sales- 
manship” was selected as the best. 
She was awarded the first prize of 
$2500. Miss Chase is Professor of 
English at Smith College and author 


The second prize of $1500 went 
to Rada Bercovici of New York, 
and the third prize of $1000 to Lois 
Seyster Montross of Vermont. 


a plot-forming one, and the very term “sit- 
uation story” was frightening. “Now if it 
were only an essay or a sketch or a narrative 
without plot!” I said to myself a bit wist- 
fully as I returned to Tom Jones and to 
Thomas De Quincey on Literature of 
Knowledge and Lit- 
erature of Power. 
But it was a story 
that was wanted and, 
moreover, a story of 


in the recent 
Short Story 


plot or at least of sit- 
uation. Whereupon 
I very wisely put the 
announcement en- 
tirely from my head 
and did not resurrect 
it until one cold 
morning in February 
just five days before 
the contest closed. By the beneficent God- 
dess of Chance that morning was free, and 
since I keep house as well as teach in Smith 
College, I determined to enjoy a purely do- 
mestic existence. My silver being in a sadly 
obscure condition, I prepared to clean and 
polish it, and I set about the operation. 
When lo! in the midst of brightening my 
great-grandmother’s tea service, the story 
popped into my head from that mysterious 
place where stories wait to be born. There 
it was! And I abandoned forks and spoons, 
trays and sugar-bowls, and sat down at 
eleven A. M. in my apron to write it. 


CAN NOT honestly say that the task 

was a hard one or that I counted and re- 
counted the words to secure just the twenty- 
five hundred allowed. As a matter of fact, 
I finished with 2474 and found cutting un- 
necessary. And I finished at two o’clock, 
ate a bowl of cereal, and completed my silver 
polishing, wondering meanwhile (1) if it 
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really was a “situation story” and (2) if it 
was at all a good one. 

That it dealt with a situation and certainly 
a not uncommon one I knew, for a child does 
sometimes die without a new suit to be 
buried in and some one must buy such a 
suit. Indeed, it is but fair to say that a 
friend had told me months before of just 
such a circumstance. Why, I said to myself, 
has not such a situation occurred to hun- 
dreds of writers? And yet, search as I 
would, I could not recall an instance. 

That it had unity I knew, too, for some 
kind and guiding spirit had shown me de- 
vices to secure it; a radio in the beginning 
and in the end; a baseball which was pre- 
sented by a stupid clerk to a dead boy and 
which at the same time was the chief subject 
of interest to a living one of the same age; 
two blue suits, one worn by a living boy, the 
other to be placed upon a boy that was dead. 
Such repetitions bind a story together, I 
well knew, into a consistent whole. 

That the dialogue was real and good, I 
hoped, grateful that I had studied and tried 
to teach and to practice the fine dialogue of 
Galsworthy, Hemingway, Willa Cather, O. 
Henry. 

That the story was human in the best 
sense, I must believe, and, therefore, that it 
was true. 

“Does it have plot?” I asked. Well, it 
moved along, I told myself, without a stop. 
And it did have suspense, especially on a 
second reading. 

And as for characterization I honestly be- 
lieved it possessed one of the best means of 
characterization—that of contrast in motive. 

Twice I read it aloud in my quiet kitchen 
while the kettle boiled for rinsing the silver. 
As I read, I visualized every movement of 
each of the characters, and listened acutely 
to what each said, for I knew that my voice 
would detect for me errors which silent read- 
ing would miss. Then, after the silver was 
dried and put away, I copied “Salesman- 
ship” and sent it out on the next post. That 
is all. 


UCH an account is what I have been 
asked to give, and I have given it as hon- 
estly as I can. To some writers it will be 
disappointing for it does not have to do with 
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conception or much with execution. But 
I can not go into detail about such things 
for I was not particularly conscious of them. 
I tried only to tell the story, which is in 
itself tragic and heart-breaking and, there- 
fore, demands few trimmings, as simply as 
I could ; that is, I was conscious only of tell- 
ing a story, not my story but a story which 
should be objective. 

To this day I have only Pictorial Review's 


affirmation that I have told it as it should be - 


told. But if I have done so, then any ability 
which I may have must come from the study 
through many years of story-tellers insuper- 
ably greater than I. I believe and always 
shail that an acquaintance with the works 
of the greatest writers the world has known 
is an incomparable preparation for writing 
of any kind. The swing of Greek hexa- 
meters, the beautifully rounded vowels of 
Vergil, the clear, perfect prose of Seneca 
and Pliny—what substitute can there be for 
such as these? And how could hours be 
better spent by high school and college stu- 
dents who long to write than in the attempt 
to put into the best of English prose the 
thoughts and the incidents which these 
chronicle? Stories of situation? Petronius, 
who died in 66 A. D., wrote one that has 
never been surpassed, “The Matron of Eph- 
esus;’’ Lucius Apuleius wrote many. And 
what of Ovid and of Vergil himself, whose 
two thousandth anniversary we celebrate 
this very year? 

It is after all no far cry from a Pictorial 
Review contest in 1930 to those who wrote 
at and before the beginning of the Christian 
era. For art is art in whatever century it 
flourishes just as human nature is human 
nature—from Isaac and Rebekah at the well 
even unto now. 

So, to whoever is interested in the writing 
of stories of any kind whatsoever, I would 
echo Stevenson and Hazlitt, his great model, 
and say that the only way to learn to write 
is to learn to read—to read the best of every 
century since writing began, to learn from 
such reading to interpret the thousands of 
circumstances and incidents which nudge us 
on every side, and then to follow on in the 
footsteps and, as nearly as may be, after the 
manner of the most gifted of every age, 
from Homer to Thomas Hardy. 
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The Translator’s Trials 






The German and Scandinavian Translator of Many Books and 
Plays Tells You Here Some of the Interesting Side- 
lights of Her Fascinating Profession 


By Grace IsaBEL COLBRON 


RANSLATION is the Cinderella among 
literary arts. Balance its requirements 
against its rewards, and you wonder that 
any writer will undertake it. The answer, 
possibly, is that it affords an interesting 
means of expression for the non-creative 
literary temperament. There are such; the 
love of words, their rhythm, their finer uses, 
the ability to express oneself in the literary 
medium often can be found in high degree 
where there is no inventive imagination, no 
creative faculty, the thing that, on a lower 
level, is called “plot sense.” These inter- 
pretive literary talents find their expression 
in criticism that is often of high value, and 
in translation,—in retelling in their own 
language the work of more creative spirits 
of other countries. I, for one, find a fas- 
cination in this work that at times almost 
seems to compensate for the lack of the 
true creative power. But there are also 
times when translation seems, if you de- 
mand practical returns from it, to be merely 
a sort of pastime for the idle rich! 

Let us draw up that balance of require- 
ments and returns, and try to find out what 
translation offers the professional literary 
worker. 

For successful work by literary standards, 
translation of works of literary value de- 
mands the full mental and educational equip- 
ment of the creative writer, with one excep- 
tion—the creative faculty. But it demands 
instead something not required of the cre- 
ative writer, the entire effacing of one’s own 
personality in that of the foreign author. It 
demands a very real knowledge not only of 
the language from which one translates, but 
of the habits, thoughts and feelings of the 
people who speak that language. For unless 





we know a foreign author’s background, 
how can we understand every shade of his 
meaning, every turn of colloquial expression 
he employs? And then we need a construc- 
tive literary knowledge of our own language, 
the language into which we translate; no 
successful translator can be just a translator. 
A sense of style is necessary, if we venture 
to interpret the foreign stylist; a feel for 
words, their sound as well as their sense. 
And granted all this, I do not think a trans- 
lator can be truly successful, at least in in- 
terpreting fiction or the stylistic non-fiction 
of the day—biography, travel, popular phil- 
osophy or essays, without a love for, a keen 
understanding of the language in which the 
original book is written, without this same 
love for and understanding of the author’s 
race and country. 

The last may not be absolutely necessary, 
some quite creditable work may be done 
without it, but it is this requirement that 
brings the truest pleasure to the translator. 
And pleasure is mostly what the translator 
accrues from it! 

Now the reverse of the medal. There 
are many other kinds of literary work with 
doubtful or small financial rewards. But 
original work wins some credit for its 
author; he becomes known, even if only in 
editorial and managerial offices! Transla- 
tion, even when the book translated wins 
big success, brings little credit to the trans- 
lator. He is soon forgotten; the foreign 
author receives all the bouquets and the 
plaudits. What wonder then, if the trans- 
lator holds out for the money reward, about 
the only reward he gets? And this money 
reward is oftentime right meagre. 
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ITH some most praiseworthy exceptions, 

editors and publishers still seem to be 
laboring under the delusion that any one 
who can read the foreign language can trans- 
late it into English. Typists who are of 
foreign extraction and grammar-school Eng- 
lish education advertise “translations of 
books and plays.” And the prices they ask 
. . for the sort of work they do, still seem 
set as standard. Some employers of literary 
labor look askance at the translator who de- 
mands a price that will do more than cover 
the actual time spent in typing the copy. Re- 
member, there are exceptions: publishers, 
editors, who demand the best, who under- 
stand good work and are willing to pay for 
it. But there is still too little realization of 
the fact that translation of a work of literary 
value is a bit different from the Englishing 
of a business letter or the advertisement of 
a foreign product. 

Apart from these difficulties, there are 
two other lions in the path of the writer who 
would make a living by high-class literary 
translation. The lions are two classes of 
workers who can do that sort of work ex- 
ceedingly well, and are willing to do it for 
less than the professional writer can afford 
to take. College professors for instance, 
professors of literature or of some foreign 
language, can enhance their reputation by 
excellent translations of classic or modern 
books. These professors are the worst lions 
who stand ready to swallow the small profits 
of the professional writer. Another class of 
workers who have no need of high pay is not 
so large, but still menacing enough. They 
are cultured women of high educational 
equipment, who have traveled much, who 
know languages, and who have not attempted 
to enter the literary field with original work 
but who have turned out very good transla- 
tions of some foreign books. They can 
afford to give time to the work, and, doing 
it for the pleasure of it, they can wait for 
publication, and are not too greatly interested 
in the pecuniary reward, 

These two types of translators really do 
good work, which makes it all the harder 
for the professional. The other sort, the 
typist-translator or the graduate of a com- 
mercial bureau are really no menace to a 
professional who does good work. We do 
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read poor or inadequate translations of 
worth-while foreign books, but not so many 
now as formerly. And now that so many 
foreign books are listed among our own best- 
sellers, writers of ability may begin to take 
an interest in this interpretive work. But, 
of course, what deters most of them is the 
fact that the author gets all of the praise 
if his style is liked by the critics. If it isn’t, 
and he is a foreign author of good repute, 
the dissenting critic hides his own feelings 
by a slap at the poor translator. In the best 
of cases all the translator gets in the reviews 
is a condescending line or two of faint praise. 
Your own satisfaction in the work is about 
your most substantial reward. When a critic 
waxes enthusiastic about the foreign author’s 
“exquisitely turned sentences,” “fine in- 
sight,” “deliciously delicate humor,” you can 
pat your own back and say, “If I hadn’t 
done my work so well, all this would not 
have been apparent.” Occasionally some 
critic, whom one suspects of having done 
translating himself, goes out of his way to 
say something nice about the translation. 
It’s a real comfort when it happens. 


LL OF the foregoing concerns transla- 
tion of books. Plays. . . Ah, that is a 
different matter. And worse, much worse, 
from the point of view of the translator, 
even though in some cases the financial re- 
ward may be greater for the effort employed. 
Translation of plays is to a far greater 
extent than the literary fraternity realizes, 
merely a sort of “ghost writing.” If one 
has a reputation for that sort of thing, one 
can be kept busy all the year around in com- 
plete anonymity. These translations are 
termed “literal translations” as opposed to 
“adaptations,” and are paid at a low rate, 
whether well or badly done. If one does 
them easily and quickly and has a good typist 
to help, it is as good as any other means of 
making a living. But if one puts good 
work and a real interest into the play, and 
. even though the good work may be well 
paid, it is a bit disheartening to have the 
play, accepted on one’s translation, then put 
into the hands of some popular playwright 
of the moment whose name goes out on the 
playbill in letters as large as that of the 
(Continued on page 61) 
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The Harper 







Prize Novel Contest 


By GRANT OVERTON 


HE history of literary prizes is, appar- 
ently, still to be written; and perhaps 
the present hour of their rapid multiplica- 
tion is scarcely the time for writing it. The 
historian of the moment would be left with 
too many tentative conclusions on his hands, 
with too many un-matured experiments. But 
it seems proper to preface a description of 
one such prize with some remarks about 
these prizes in general. 

In America at least they are not very old, 
the Harper Prize for the Novel being among 
the oldest. That has been awarded four 
times only, once every other year; yet at the 
time of its institution and for a year or so 
afterward it was the only thing of its kind, 
the Pulitzer Prize possibly excepted. ‘“Pos- 
sibly,” because the conditions surrounding 
the Pulitzer award were and are so material- 
ly different. 

The better-known foreign prizes, such as 
the Femina-Bookman selections, the Tait 
Medal, and Hawthornden Prize, are some- 
what older, though not a great deal. In 
general, a marked distinction separates these 
English and French preferences from Amer- 
ican prizes for writing. They are really 
awards; literary merit, or the consensus of 
the judges as to literary merit, is almost ex- 
clusively the matter for decision. A Rebecca 
West aiding in the Femina selection, a 
Lascelles Abercrombie on the Hawthornden 
committee, or the University of Edinburgh 
functioning upon the Tait Medal are typical 
guarantees of the situation for the new and 
the unknown writer. 

The case in America is preponderantly 
otherwise. The majority of prizes have 
been offered on a frankly commercial basis. 
So much as an advance against prospective 
book royalties, a sizable sum as outright pay- 
ment for the first American serial rights, 
with, sometimes, a further amount gambled 





on the motion-picture possibilities—this, in 
various combinations and stated as attract- 
ively as may be, is the general formula in 
the United States. The majestic amounts 
thus paraded have sometimes, on analysis, 
proved to be rather misleading; and the ex- 
perience of winning, it is to be feared, has 
more than once reverberated the hollow 
echoes of financial disappointment. 

It would be unjust to describe these affairs 
as imitations of the Harper Prize, on the 
ground that they appeared in such numbers 
immediately after that prize was established. 
Unjust, because they have nearly always 
omitted to imitate the Harper award in im- 
portant essentials. For example, the basis 
of the Harper Prize is a sum twice as large 
as the Pulitzer Prize, payable outright on 
the announcement of the winner. It is thus 
a genuine prize, not simply an advance 
against book royalties, although such royal- 
ties in generous amount are additionally 
guaranteed for payment a few months after 
publication. 

Another and even more important feature 
is the complete divorcement of the Harper 
Prize from all serial, dramatic, and motion- 
picture complications. Probably the layman 
may find it hard to appreciate why this 
should be important; the professional writer 
will not need to be told. On the technical 
side, it has repeatedly been found that only 
in rare instances does a good serial suitable 
for the magazine of a million or more read- 
ers make a good book, or a good book a sat- 
isfactory play or motion picture. The at- 
tempt to realize serial, book, play and picture 
successes from the same manuscript has led 
to repeated failures; and the writer who en- 
deavors to produce something with each of 
these values almost invariably ends by pro- 
ducing something with too little of any one. 
But there is another aspect, the business side 
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of the thing for the writer. It has been 
found the part of wisdom for him to dispose 
of his rights in a piece of work singly, mak- 
ing each use the subject of a separate con- 
tract. There may now and then be an ex- 
ception, but, as a rule, it is in this way that 
he obtains the most favorable terms and the 
best sum of rewards for his work. 

It will easily be seen that the Harper 
Prize, privately offered, is in effect publicly 
administered ; and though followed by com- 
mercial consequences—rather extraordinar- 
ily pleasant ones—is most uncommercially 
arrived at. Indeed its position is so special 
that the only relevant comparison is with 
the Pulitzer Prize. That comparison has 
more than once been made. A fundamental 
contrast is that the Pulitzer Prize is con- 
ferred after publication, necessarily some 
time afterward, whereas the Harper Prize 
takes the unknown and makes it boldly mani- 
fest. Perhaps this difference would be less 
often stressed than it is if the Pulitzer Prize 
had not, in almost all instances, gone to some 
book already widely acclaimed, to an author 
already firmly established. 

Such distinguished names as John Ers- 
kine, Ellen Glasgow, Stuart P. Sherman, 
Jesse Lynch Williams, Carl Van Doren and 
Henry Seidel Canby have warranted the 
awards of the four Harper prizes. 

Here are some of the books chosen by 
these judges, and their authors. The show- 
ing is very impressive. The Harper Prize 
was instituted in 1922 under conditions so 
carefully considered that it has not since 
been necessary to alter them in any essen- 
tial. The interest aroused by the terms of 
this first offer was both surprising and en- 
couraging. Excitement mounted, and when 
the judges selected as the winner “The Able 
McLaughlins,” by Margaret Wilson, a new 
writer, public approval of the verdict was 
registered in sales that quickly passed the 
hundred thousand mark. 

The second Harper Prize was captured by 
Anne Parrish’s “The Perennial Bachelor,” 
a novel which exhibited on a full-sized can- 
vas the talents already shown by the author 
in two earlier books. The public liked it 
for its vivid recollection of four or five de- 
cades of American life, and critics still find 
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admirable and unusual the handling of a 
particularly difficult time element. 

The man’s turn came with the third con- 
test in which the blue ribbon went to “The 
Grandmothers” by Glenway Wescott. Here 
was a novel frankly modern and experimen- 
tal in its form, esthetic in method, not neces- 
sarily pessimistic in its attitude toward pres- 
ent-day America, but certainly thoughtful in 
temper and critical in its conclusions. In 
other words, a serious study of certain 
American tendencies made real and arresting 
by portrait and act, handled with a painter’s 
detachment and a painter’s eye to shapes and 
textures and coloring. 

The fourth and latest Harper Prize has 
gone to Julia Green, who, though he writes 
in French, is an American citizen, one of 
the conditions for entry in the Harper Prize 
Novel Contest. Many critics and reviewers 
have not hesitated to pronounce “The Dark 
Journey” the finest novel so far on the Har- 
per Prize list. The son of American parents 
and born in Paris, later a student at the 
University of Virginia, Julian Green is 
claimed, with more than a touch of eager- 
ness, by the literary fellowships of two coun- 
tries. He is, according to Andre Maurois, 
author of “Ariel: The Life of Sheeley’ and 
“Disraeli,” “the best of his generation” in 
France. Competent American judges see in 
his work the unmistakable stamp of genius, 
a genius of a type akin to Poe’s, and the best 
mind of that type since Poe. 


UCH is the record, and confronting it no 
further comment seems called for. Or 
at least it should take the form of reaffirm- 
ing, simply, the statement of the underlying 
purpose of the Harper Prize, in identical 
words: To give prominence and success to 
a writer whose real quality has not hitherto 
found a wide audience. 

So we come to the Harper Prize Novel 
Contest for 1930-31 which opened in Jan- 
uary 1930. 

To the author of the best novel, as deter- 
mined by the judges, Harper & Brothers will 
pay the sum of $10,000 as follows: $2000 
as an outright prize, independent of royal- 
ties, payable on the announcement of the 
winner, and $8000 as a minimum guarantee 

(Continued on page 68) 
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The Telegraph Editor 


Hauled from Out of Obscurity, the Telegraph Editor is Given a 
Genial Once-Over by a Member of the Clan 


By Ropert S. HARPER 


HOUSANDS of stories have been writ- 
ten about that generally believed 
romantic person, the city editor of the 
newspaper. Books have followed him 
through stirring adventures in which he 
upsets the heavy jowled political machine 
that threatens to besmirch the fair name of 
the city. It often happens, in these stirring 
tales, that the climax comes when he takes 
for wife the beautiful daughter of the 
publisher. Even plays and moving pictures 
have portrayed to a gaping public the inner 
life and thoughts of this well nigh incredible 
person. But no one raises a pen to sound 
the praises of the man who equals him in 
rank in nearly every newspaper office—the 
telegraph editor. 

So far as the general public is concerned, 
the telegraph editor has not yet taken life; 
when informed there is such a person, they 
know nothing of his duties. It is my plaint 
that a gross injustice has been done to one 
of journalism’s most interesting figures. 
Always, unless the present system of edit- 
ing newspapers is radically overhauled, the 
telegraph editor will remain in the back- 
ground. 

Several years ago, when I first held the 
job of telegraph editor, I was proud to boast 
of the fact until the announcement of my 
rise in the world brought forth the remark, 
“Well, I didn’t know you knew the Morse 
code!” Another person, equally dumb, con- 
ceived the idea that I was a telegraph 
operator. Oh, the agony! That is why the 
name telegraph editor is seldom heard out- 
side of the news room. 

The telegraph editor is a man who has 
served his time in other departments of the 
editorial staff. More often than not, it is the 
telegraph editor who is promoted to an 





executive position in the metropolitan field, 
although in some instances the city editor 
gets the call. This is especially true in the 
midwest, where a capacity for hard work 
and long hours, rather than a fine sense of 
news and a general understanding of what 
it is all about, are recognized. 


HE unsung task of the telegraph editor 

is vastly important on a newspaper, and 
the fine touch of his unseen hand makes or 
breaks it, especially on small dailies where 
he acts as news editor in addition to his pre- 
scribed duties. He is the man to whom 
all the wire news of the day is delivered. 
From a pile of copy that would make the 
average person shudder, he selects the 
pieces he believes will have a general appeal 
to readers of his paper. Every daily paper 
of any consequence in the United States is 
served by one of these three news services 
—the United Press, the Associated Press, 
or International News Service. Some news- 
papers hold two franchises, and they com- 
bine the two reports into a comprehensive 
news survey, using only the best from each 
service. These services generally are sup- 
plemented by other news services, of lesser 
note, often pertaining to some special field. 
If employed on a morning newspaper, the 
telegraph editor quietly takes his place at 
his desk in the late afternoon. He watches 
only the clock, for it is his severest task 
master. He begins his day by running 
through the “Day Report,” to fix in his mind 
the big stories, to file such copy as he thinks 
he may need to supplement the “Night 
Report” and to gather up the loose ends. 
Soon the “Night Report” begins to reach his 
desk and for the next eight hours he must 
read, perhaps sketch would be the term more 
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nearly correct, every word that comes clip- 
ping through the tireless machines that grind 
out news by the yard. He is confronted 
with about 120,000 words in those eight 
hours, the equivalent of two full-length 
novels! From those 120,000 words, there 
may be space in his paper for from 10,000 
to 25,000, all depending on the amount of 
advertising in the sheet. If the local news, 
that which the city editor handles, is running 
heavy, the task of the telegraph editor is 
lightened. 

On practically all papers except those of 
purely metropolitan makeup, local news 
takes precedence over telegraph news, unless 
the telegraph story is a big one, such as the 
assassination of a president, the death of the 
Pope or a disaster similar to the sinking of 
the Titanic. 


HE telegraph editor, in selecting his news, 
must use only those stories that “really 
matter.” Most telegraph editors, when run- 
ning their eye over a piece of A. P. copy, 
reason in a manner similar to this: “Well, 
it’s a pretty good yarn, but who the Hell 
cares?” If a lot of people care, he will use 
the yarn. If it would be of interest to only 
a few, he puts it aside, to be used if nothing 
better turns up during the evening. News- 
paper men who have held the job, say it is 
easier to get into a rut when editing 
telegraph copy than in any other editing 
capacity on a paper. This rut consists of 
run-of-mine politics, the doings of the day 
in Washington, the personal actions of the 
president, long-winded speeches, traffic acci- 
dents, rail, air, or motor, or crime. To take 
a pinch of all of them, stir thoroughly and 
headline, is the task of the telegraph editor. 
He must always be on the lookout for 
that piece of copy which may develop into 
a story of gigantic proportions. Remember 
the story of the assassination of a royal 
personage in the late summer of 1914! Re- 
member the recorded fact that on a seismo- 
graph in Washington a jagged line had told 
of a tremendous earthquake, and of the 
news that came three days later that Japan 
had suffered the most terrible catastrophe in 
its history. Happy the telegraph editor who 
used the story on the day the seismograph 
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told of a disturbance. He had “protected” 
his readers. 

A, still more recent example is fresh in the 
minds of telegraph editors the country over 
—the preparation for the flight and the hop 
across country of Charles A. Lindbergh 
before his memorable take-off for Europe. 
Many newspapers passed up the fact that 
the Colonel hopped from the Coast to St. 
Louis with such apparent ease; not so many 
passed up his second hop from St. Louis to 
New York. But they all stampeded on the 
flash that he had taken off alone, and they 
were still more eager to pounce on the 
flash that he had landed in Paris. They sent 
sizzling hot extras into the streets, and the 
work was all done through the telegraph 
editor of whom the reader hears so little! 


NTO every news service there is bound 
to creep at times a little propaganda, a 
little publicity, and an endless amount of 
stuff that is no more than chaff. The tele- 
graph editor must sort out the grain and be 
able to spot a piece of propaganda. This is 
the day of propaganda in news. Every 
news service carries tons of it. I need only 
to cite the deluge of stories on “the nation’s 
prosperity” that followed the panic in Wall 
Street. But newspapers swallowed this 
stuff and liked it, because it was good policy. 
In the words of the news room, the country 
has “gone hokum.” 

“Little stories” make a newspaper inter- 
esting and more readable. Of course, the 
fact that two farmers down in Arkansas 
get into a fight is of no interest to readers 
in New England, even though one of the 
men is slain and the guilty man is sent to the 
electric chair. But if it happens that one 
was an undercover man for the dry forces 
and was prowling on the other’s land, hunt- 
ing a still, then that is news because the pro- 
hibition angle is a topic that is common to 
all of us, no matter in what part of the 
country we live. 

If this slaying were a local story and cov- 
ered by the city editor and his staff, it would 
be given play in the newspaper even though 
it lacked the prohibition angle. The fact that 
many readers would know the principals, 
and others would know the exact spot where 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Write It Right 


Rhetoric is usually a dull job even at best. 
Students are taught to dislike it from the 
grade schools by insipid teachers whose un- 
derstanding of rhetoric rests largely on a 
prodigious memory, and a blind faith in 
anything that appears in a book labeled 
“grammar.” The closest approach we have 
seen in recent months towards enlightening 
the general subject of grammar was the 
“Concise Oxford Dictionary” which the Ox- 
ford University Press published. This dic- 
tionary is full of gay wit that crops out in 
the most unexpected and most amusing 
places. 

For the second time this year a book has 
come to our desk that although professing to 
be a guide on rhetoric manages to be an 
amusing one, replete with hard hitting wit 
and bright sallies. “Write it Right,” by Am- 
brose Bierce, is the authoritative work of a 
master of English language who realizes 
the worth of sugar coating when trying to 
instruct. The book consists chiefly of ex- 
amples of bad English and why to avoid 
them. The sub-title of the book adequately 
expresses its purpose, “a little blacklist of 
literary faults.” Beautifully printed on fine 
white laid paper this book is worth a place 
in any writer’s library. The publisher, Wal- 
ter Neale, is an authority on Bierce’s life 
and has written a book, “Life of Ambrose 
Bierce,’ which will be reviewed later. 


“Write It Right.” By Ambrose Bierce. 
New York: Walter Neale. $1.50. 


Light of Emerson 


“Society has really no graver interest than 
the well-being of the literary class.” So 
wrote Emerson, in his essay, Goethe; Or, 
The Writer. Yet of more importance in the 
writings of Emerson to authors is the depth 
of this thinker’s philosophy, and many epi- 
grammatical bits may be gleaned from his 
threshings. 


The volume, “Light of Emerson, The 
Cream of All He Wrote,” is a collection of 
the quotable thoughts of this great Ameri- 
can, better known as “The Sage of Con- 
cord.” The thoughts are well classified, and 
indexed with a key word concordance, so 
that the reader may refer quickly to any 
saying. 

The book contains an introduction by the 
compiler and editor, H. H. Emmons. He 
writes: “Oliver Wendell Holmes called 
his Harvard Oration on The American 
Scholar the intellectual Declaration of In- 
dependence for America. Many writers 
and leaders of note, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, come under his influence. Minis- 
ters, teachers and public speakers of high 
standing scarcely ever make an important 
public address without resorting to Emer- 
son. In the most popular anthologies pub- 
lished he is quoted many more times than 
any other American.” 

To the writer “Light of Emerson” fur- 
nishes not only the cultural contact with this 
author, but also gives him a ready reference 
to his works, and is richly suggestive for 
ideas to be incorporated in stories. 


“Light of Emerson.” By H. H. Emmons. 
Cleveland, Ohio: The Rex Publishing Com- 
pany. Cloth, $2.40. 337 pages. 





First Book 

LL new writers will be interested to know 

that a first novel by Claire Spencer, 
“Gallows Orchard” (Cape and Smith), is 
the Book of the Month Club choice for 
April. The author projects a poignant 
tragedy in the picture of a Scotch village 
which crushes a woman who is too fearless 
for its narrow-minded conventionality. She 
presents a vivid, gripping, unvarnished pic- 
ture of birth and death, murder and mob- 
malice. In Claire Spencer’s success is the 
answer to the discouraged new writer’s cry, 
so often voiced, to the effect that “only the 
big names have a chance.” 
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F OR U 


T H E 


Writer's Digest 


This department is an open forum where our readers are invited 


to present their views on various topics. 


Letters are selected 


for publication which seem most interesting and varied; the 
Editor does not necessarily endorse the opinions expressed. 





Dear Mr. MatTHIeEv: 

I was greatly interested in your May issue. 
I have not had time to read all of it yet, but 
it certainly looks like a spicy number. Of 
course I read page 46 first, and was greatly 
entertained by your description of magazine 
editors. It reminds me of a suggestion that 
a friend of mine once made, namely that a 
law should be passed compelling all editors 
to take a literacy test. Such a law perhaps 
would lift the profession out of the ranks 
of the wage-earners which you mention; 
such as coal miners, elevator men, ushers, 
and waiters. Anything that can be done to 
elevate the standard of journalism in the 
United States will certainly be praiseworthy 
and you can depend on it that I will do my 
share when called upon. 

I hope that your article will result in a 
general grading up in the class of editors. 
I do not know of anything that would pro- 
duce a better result. In a day when college 
sophomores are proving that, by their intelli- 
gence quotients, they are far superior to the 
general run of business and professional 
men, I do not see why it would not be possi- 
ble to secure the resignations of 95 per cent 
of the editors of this country and begin with 
a clean slate. After I have time to read 
more in this May issue I will write you again 
as this number is certainly worth while. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER T. Peterson, Editor, 
Better Homes and Gardens. 


Epitor’s Note.—The item in the May 
editorial, “Our Overrated Editors,” which 
caused the most comment follows: 

It has been our opportunity to visit all 
the large publishing houses in America. In 
the East, most pulp paper editors are young- 
sters not far out of college who detest and 


have only a wholesome disrespect for their 
readers. We can name at least six large 
national love magazines that are headed by 
gentle nincompoops whose boast to brilliance 
rests chiefly in knowing a few epigrams from 
Oscar Wilde, and the few quasi-subtle flat- 
teries that will appeal to their employer’s 
more gullible nature. 

Dear Mr. MaATHIEv: 

I was interested in the article beginning 
on page 23. The implication in the first 
paragraph of the section relating to the 
Woman’s Home Companion is, however, 
not quite correct. Mr. Aley was, for several 
years, fiction editor of the Woman’s Home 
Companion, but long before he came to this 
magazine, in fact for nearly twenty years, 
I have been editor-in-chief of this publica- 
tion and for several years Miss Roberts has 
been managing editor. 

Your editorial, Our Overrated Editors, 
has also been read with great enjoyment. 

Yours very sincerely, 
GERTRUDE B. LANE, 
Editor, Woman’s Home Companion, 
New York City. 





Epitor WRriITER’s DIGEST: 

HEARTILY ENJOYED YOUR EDITORIAL May 
ISSUE DESPITE FACT SOME OF MY BEST 
FRIENDS ARE EDITORS STOP ABSOLUTELY 
ENDORSE STATEMENT EDITORS NOT TO BE 
TREATED AS DEMIGODS AS REACTION IDEN- 
TICAL WITH THAT OF MOVIE ACTORS WHO 
LIKE BETTER BEING TREATED AS EQUALS 
Stor Don’t WE ALL? 

P.S. Maype 7 WILL BE AN EDITOR MY- 
SELF SOME DAY. 

Mary Mackay. 

FREDERICK A. STOKES Co. 














ir 
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Epitor, WRITER’s DIGEsT: 

In re your May editorial, we have missed 
out on this editor worship about which you 
write probably because we are marooned off 
here in Philadelphia. 

Tue Saturpay Evenrinc Post. 





Dear EpitTor: 

Your May editorial panning the editors 
has probably met with success in convincing 
some of your more gullible “writers” that 
they really are good, even though they have 
enough rejection slips to paper the house, 
and that the editors are just shipping their 
stuff back because “it’s so different.” 

Be that as it may, the trade journal editor 
generally reads over material under a new 
author’s name, hurriedly, with an eye 
“peeled” for something his readers want to 
know, and seldom it is that such articles 
merit a second and more careful reading. 
For this reason he has his own group of con- 
tributors, consisting of men trained in the 
field they serve and who know whereof they 
speak. The “cold” writer has less chance 
of breaking into the trade journal field than 
any other market, simply because the editors 
are after ideas and practical information, 
paying only a fourth consideration to how 
beautifully the sentences read. 

A good trade paper of necessity demands 
a good editor who knows his subject (wheth- 
er he knows anything else in the world) and 
who has the ability to instruct, guide and 
entertain his readers. The trade paper is 
purposeful and therefore its pilot must be 
of the steady, seasoned variety, albeit with- 
out a keen sense of humor. 

Most business executives are ardent fol- 
lowers of their trade papers and expect their 
men (in many cases demanding it) to be 
likewise. If it were not for the benefit de- 
rived, perhaps they might find something 
frothy, like “Captain Jimmy’s Jingles,” more 
amusing. 

Yours for bigger and better trade journals, 

N. R. MEYER, 
Editor, Automobile Digest. 





Eprtor, WRiTER’s DIGEsT: 
I was much interested in David Ewen’s 
article, in your May number, as I have been 









Bang! // 
The pistol 
shot rang out 
(like all good 
pistol shots do) like a 
thundering hurricane in 
the darkened room. Irish 
Molly, the blue-eyed, slim, 
young (we may as well tell 
you now — she’s the heroine) 
thing stood stock still and then, and 
then, and then, but that’s the point 
to this whole mess we've induced 
you into reading. 

Here’s a pistol shot in a darkened 
room, a heroine, slim, beautiful, and 
quivering. What to do? What will 
she see when the slim ghostly ray of 
Bull Schlemy’s torch light pierces 
the darkness? She doesn’t know. 
But alack, alas, neither does the 
writer! 

A copy of “Technique of the 
Mystery Story’’ ($2.50 postpaid) 
might do a world of good right 
now. Carolyn Wells, author of 
countless successful mystery story 
books, and favorite writer of a troop 
of publishers, has laid bare in this 
amazing book, “The Technique of 
the Mystery Story,’ a few of her 
own devices and methods of approach, 
ambush and attack. You can share 
in her knowledge by ordering this 
book. We know you'll like it. 
An extra dollar will bring you a full 
year’s subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST! 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
GENTLEMEN: 

Please send me postpaid a copy of the new, revised 
edition of Carolyn Wells’ Technique of the Mystery 
Story. I enclose $2.50 payment in full. 








I enclose $3.50 for a copy of Technique of the 
Mystery Story plus a full year’s subscription to 
WRITER'S DIGEST. [} 

Name nities sleet,» Seciendencante ae 
Address — OF eC Ne a ee ETT 


ee 


If including a subscription in your order, please 


check whether renewal [] or new [ } 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers, 


scar niie sa echt ancien es oememenn sabe 
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writing for the Jewish press for the last 
twenty years. It seerns to me that such an 
article is somewhat misleading to those out- 
side. 

No mention is made of the Jewish holiday 
numbers. These are usually more ambitious 
than the weekly or monthly issues ; the holi- 
day background also gives the writer, frantic 
for a plot that is both Jewish and different, 
something to write about. 

American Hebrew, 71 W. 47th St., New 
York, I have just learned, is going in for 
fiction stories of 1000 words at a cent a 
word. Bnai Brith Magazine, 40 Electric 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, does not print a 
story every issue; all stories, by the way, 
must be free from anything which may be 
construed as objectionable from Jewish or 
moral grounds. Glad to know that Brith 
Sholom News, 506 Pine St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., pays a flat rate of $10 a story; they sent 
me $7.50 for my last. Soon the Philadelphia 
papers will run headlines — Middle-Aged 
Authoress Shoots Editor! Jewish Forum, 
40 W. 32nd St., New York, is extremely or- 
thodox in sentiment; watch your step. With 
rare exceptions Young Judean, 111 5th Ave., 
New York, will accept nothing that’ hasn’t 
a distinct Zionistic or Palestinean slant. Try 
it and see. 

EtmMa Enriicu LEVINGER. 


Dear Forum Epiror: 

I am thinking of making a trip within the 
next year or so with another party, possibly 
to Alaska, with the intention of securing still 
photographs and moving pictures of the 
interior. 

I am interested in writing of anything we 
may see which we think interesting, in re- 
gard to articles or short stories. 

Therefore, if you have any special infor- 
mation that you could let me have in con- 
nection with the course I am inquiring about, 
I would be greatly obliged. 

WILFRED WOOLEY. 

[:ditor’s Note:—We will gladly relay any 
mail te Mr. Wooley for editors who wish 
to get in touch with him regarding his travel 
articles. 


Writer's Digest 


Epitor, WriITER’s DIGEST: 

Motor Boat, 521 5th Ave., N. Y. C., 
writes: Motor Boat is purely a trade jour- 
nal—only articles written by experienced 
manufacturers or engineers are purchased— 
these must describe successful methods of 
distribution—news matter involving new 
corporations is also purchased. 

Motor Land, San Francisco, says: “We 
are not in the market for any material at the 
present time.” 

Outdoor Life, Denver.—Narratives of ac- 
tual hunting and fishing experiences not ex- 
ceeding 3500 words in length. No fiction. 
Plenty of photos. Also sectional material. 
Pay Ic to 2c a word. 

The Woman Athlete, Chicago.—Contri- 
butions are not used by this magazine. 

Forest and Stream, New York City. 
Articles relating to hunting or fishing, typed, 
not to exceed 3000 to 3200 words and ac- 
companied by good, clear photographs suit- 
able for publication. 

SyDNEY SAMUELS. 
GENTLEMEN: 

We note that on Page 58 of your issue of 
May, 1930, you have listed the subscription 
price of Hide and Leather as $500.00 per 
year. Will you please change this to $5.00 
per year? 

Very truly yours, 
JACOBSEN PUBLISHING Co., 
B. M. Caption, 
Circulation Manager. 
Dear Forum Epitor: 

Last year I made well over three thousand 
dollars writing. (This I admit is due partly 
to my winning the Macfadden prize of one 
thousand dollars.) I write and sell reg- 
ularly to Dell and Fawcett. I’ve been wri- 
ting the same sort of tale for so long that 
I’ve grown stale. 

I am fascinated by the idea of a plot book 
because that is where I need the most help. 
Which is the best one? 

Mrs. Goopricu C. WHITE. 
Emory University, Georgia. 

Eprror’s Note: “The Universal Plot Cata- 
logue,” by Henry Albert Phillips, has met with 
high success from many writers. We refer it to 
you. Copies may be ordered from WrRITER’s 
Dicest at $1.50, postpaid. 
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Dear Mr. MartHIEu: 

I wish to thank you for the copy of the 
May issue of Writer’s Dicest which con- 
tains mention of Good Housekeeping. The 
writeup of this magazine is good enough to 
pass without comment. 

As to the editorial on page 46, I wonder 
why an editor thought it was good business 
to publish such an indictment of the editorial 
profession generally—not including him- 
self, of course. Why should readers of the 
Dicest, which purports to be a magazine 
intended to help both editors and authors, 
not feel that it is a waste of time to send 
out manuscripts to be judged by such a no- 
count crowd as your editor says we are? 

Sincerely yours, 
W. F. BIGELow, 
Editor Good Housekeeping. 


Dear Forum Epirtor: 

I. H. Motes, in the April issue has evi- 
dently had bad luck with the Canadian 
Magazine. This magazine has paid me one 
cent a word and up, and I know that it does 
pay as high as two cents a word. 


MacLeans, 143 University Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. Can., is the Canadian Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, and pays from one and a half to 
three cents a word. H. Napier Moore is 
editor. He can use any good story of 3500 
to 5000 words preferably with Canadian 
background and characters, having masculine 
slant and action. Good characterization is 
essential. Good topical articles, preferably 
on Canadian subjects, are welcomed. 


Chatelaine is a woman’s magazine, some- 
thing of the type of our popular woman’s 
magazines. It uses love stories or stories 
that appeal to women, up to 4000 words. 
Also articles with feminine slant. Miss 
Bryn Sanders is editor. She pays one cent 
and up on acceptance. The Chatelaine is 
published by the MacLean Publishing Com- 


pany. 

The Canadian Home Journal, 71 Rich- 
mond St., W., Toronto, Ont. Can., is similar 
to the Chatelaine, having woman interest. 
Their stories must be in a light and happy 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITERS’ SERVICE 
FRANKLIN, OHIO 


James Knapp Reeve—-Agnes M. Reeve, Editors. (The 
oldest existing service of this character.) Offers editorial 
assistance in the criticism, revision and marketing of manu- 
scripts. Book manuscripts a specialty, typed and prepared 
for publication. 

The charges for Reading, full letter of Criticism, 
and Advice Regarding Markets, are as follows: 
1,000 words or less__$1.00 2,000 to 3,000 words $2.25 
1,000 to 2,000 words 1.60 3,000 to 4,000 words 3.00 

4,000 to 5,000 words, $3.75 

Words over 5,000, in one manuscript, and up to 40,000 
words, 50 cents additional for each thousand words. 

For more than 40,000 words, special rates on request. 

POETRY. $1.50 for one, two, or three poems of a 
total between 10 and 50 lines, and $3.00 for one, two, or 
three poems of a total between 50 and 100 lines. 

TYPING—50c a thousand words With one carbon 
copy, 75c. 

Revision, editing, or rewriting if required, will be charged 
for according to extent and character of the work. 

TEXTBOOKS FOR WRITERS: 


Modern Photoplay Writing-_.__._____-_-_-_-_-----_$3.00 
Where and How to Sell Manuscripts___- eiadsestiaasa’ ae 
Art of Inventing Characters (Poiti) ____~~- a 
The Writer's Book.____-__--__ pcieiacantnchnadiginactins: me 
Walker's Rhyming Dictionary_ _- Se 
Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson) — ie ca — 210 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) — eae 
36 Dramatic Situations (Polti) suieaiens : 1.50 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn)__--_-____~_~_ 1.00 
Rhymes & Meters (Winslow) __.___-_--__-.--..  .75 
Bigelow’s Handbook of Punctuation__.____.___.-__. .70 
How to Write a Short Story (Quirk) .-_.._-___ -65 
The Way Into Print_______~__ -50 
The Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short “Story Writing 
OS eae Si 


Catalogue on request. ” Crags “invited. 


WRITER’S SERVICE 
5 Alexander Building, Franklin, Ohio 














vein. Good characterization is desired. 
Stories run from 2500 to 5000 words. Wm. 
Dawson is editor. 

C. J. Eustace. 


Dear Epitor: 

Hereafter I hope you will find it possible 
to send my journal to me in a wrapper so 
that other ambitious literary folk will follow 
my example—and subscribe. At first, they 
only wanted to take a peek, but now that 
“peek” has developed into a first rate read- 
ing from cover to cover which galls me es- 
pecially when they have the nerve to tell me 
that “it’s such an inspiring little mag.” 

I have torn from three back issues of 
Writer’s Dicest three subscription blanks, 
and handed them with my compliments to 
the users of my magazine. Whether they 
will subscribe, I do not know, but in the fu- 
ture I won’t have them delivering me my 
own property soiled, thumbed, and tattered. 


Very respectfully yours, 
Ear.te M. Dumas. 
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HE writing of subtle, chuckling, gently 

satirical humor is without question the 
most difficult of the arts. Other forms of 
humor writing such as punning, horse laugh 
jokes, smut stories, light verse, burlesques, 
skits, trick ending shorts, and wise cracks, 
pay well and afford good markets, but do 
not allow their authors the same place of 
superiority as the above. 

While it is no feat to think of a score 
of important national magazines that do not 
accept love stories, it is practically impossi- 
ble to track down one large magazine that 
will not buy humor if it is served properly 
by the author. 

The trade journal field has scarcely been 
sold by the humor writers. You’d be sur- 
prised to know how the editor of the Milk 
Dealer’s Gazette pants longingly for a good 
husky joke about his trade, or the hearty 
welcome that a shrewd joke about hides will 
get from the Saddle Manufacturer's News. 
Trade journal editors are not usually favored 
with the offerings of humorists and their 
natural appetite has thus been increased. 
The normal editor of a magazine buying 
humor has long ago soured on it due to the 
perfectly lousy contributions he receives 
daily. 


HE knack of wise cracking, and com- 
menting in a barbed dashing humorous 
way is hard to acquire, and is usually done 
best by persons who travel in an environ- 
ment with more or less journalistic or polit- 
ical inclinations. Writing such wise cracks, 
however, need not depend on intimate con- 
tact with the source of inspiration. For in- 
stance, the New Yorker has a great time 
kidding Police Commissioner Whalen. The 
wise writer, who wants to sell to the New 
Yorker will read the New York Times and 
discover in some news item about Mr. 
Whalen the opportunity to wise crack, and 
sell it at a good rate. 


Most magazines have their pet friends 
and their cordial enemies. Seek out these 
individuals’ names and get their home town 
newspaper. - Here you will find more than 
one golden chance to slip a wise crack in on 
a grateful editor. 

Light verse, trick shorts, and short farces 
usually depend on the idea at the end, rather 
than the execution. The reader has become 
trained to glancing hurriedly over the first 
part of such shorts, and rushing his eye 
down to the last sentence in order to get the 
laugh out of the joke as quickly and facilely 
as possible. 


HE literary writer of humorous prose, 

such as Anatole France, Charles Dick- 
ens, Ring Lardner, George Bernard Shaw, 
George Kaufman, Corey Ford, Will Rogers, 
Boccaccio, (varied though these names be) 
is not only the rarest of the writer genus 
but is also the most respected, if not always 
the best paid. A study of these masters 
will reveal certain suave, metropolitan and 
distinguished ways of achieving humor. 
These men are not jokesmiths, but crafts- 
men whose writing occasionally reaches joy- 
ous peaks of soft hilarity. 

George Kaufman (collaborator with Marc 
Connelly and Ring Lardner) has mastered 
the superb trick of mixing absolute inane 
incongruity with his plots to achieve erudite 
points. Will Rogers acting on the assump- 
tion that most people come from the farm, 
mixes his keen brain with rustic talk. Shaw, 
like Ambrose Bierce in his book, “Write It 
Right,” realizes that the best way to teach 
or to lecture is to inject humor with the 
“text for today.” Take the humor out of 
Shaw and he would be but an impotent 
crank. 

There is no university course in humor 
writing. There is no private school that 
conducts courses in it. Individual literary 
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: ) ihe a story of many years of cordial 3 z ; 
:. contact between WRITER’S DIGEST 20 a 
| staff and the editorial department of hun- is a 
ul dreds of national magazines and book a “q 
§ publishers. ‘ 


The result has been the phenomenal 
success of WRITER’S DIGEST and the 
gradual building of the Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
This course is based on the vital contact 
WRITER’S DIGEST has with practically 
every large publishing house today. It 
allows YOU to take immediate advantage 
of something that has taken us a decade 
to build. 


The Beginner's Individual Course in Short Story 
Writing first sends you a series of assignments and 
examples. Then, on the basis of your response 
to these assignments we send you actual, concrete, 
editorial assignments that have been sent to us 
direct from other editorial offices. We help you 
to write better; direct YOUR talent to that 
Particular group of magazines that are most sym- 
! pathetic to your ability, and then send you actual 
feditorial assignments for these magazines. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 5 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Kindly send details of the Beginner's course in Writing. 
This puts me under no obligation. 
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agents covering this field are scarce. Yet 
there is no one field in the writing profes- 
sion today that offers such attractive gains 
in money and fame as humor writing. We 


Writer's Digest 


suggest you acquaint yourself with the trade 
journals whose field you understand, and 
then send them some humor that is particu- 
larly suited for their subscribers. 


‘The Talkies and Popular Songs 


With the Exception of Providing a Wider, Quicker Market for 
Accepted Songs, the Advent of the Talkies Has 
Not Changed the Song Situation 


By Roy GriFritH 


AJ HEN talking moving pictures first ap- 
peared, the song writers of Tin Pan 
Alley suddenly went haywire. Everybody 
predicted a revolution in the popular song 
field. ‘Theme songs were the rage. Song 
writers flocked to Hollywood. The future of 
song writing seemed extremely uncertain. 
Although one might have had very definite 
convictions as to the eventual outcome, it 
was useless to attempt analysis of the situ- 
ation; one cannot analyze a riot while it is 
in progress. Now that things have quieted 
down a bit, we can look things over calmly. 

At first, the movie theme song was used 
with two objects in view: (1) to advertise 
the motion picture, and (2) to “plug” the 
song so that it would become popular. At- 
tempts to advertise the motion picture by 
means of a theme song were carried to such 
lengths as to become laughable. Consider 
this list of song titles and motion picture 
titles, picked at random and all little less 
than a year old: 

Woman Disputed, I Love You, from 
“Woman Disputed”; Lady Divine, from 
“Divine Lady”; Glad Rag Doll, from “Glad 
Rag Doll”; ’ll Always Be Mother's Boy, 
from “Mother’s Boy”; Coquette, from “Co- 
quette”’; Eternal Love, from “Eternal 
Love”; Wild Party Girl, I Love You, from 
“The Wild Party”; Broadway Melody, 
from “Broadway”; Sunny Side Up, from 
“Sunny Side Up.” 

These were some of the first few frenzied 
attempts at theme songs. They were written 
to order, thrown into the picture somewhere, 


anywhere, and carried the name of the pic- 
ture. It was hoped also that, as a by-product, 
these songs would become popular inde- 
pendent of the picture. It was soon discov- 
ered, however, that such songs neither ad- 
vertised the picture nor became popular on 
their own account. There is nothing quite 
so dead as last week’s movie. A theme song 
died with it. 

As soon as this fact percolated through 
the craniums of those responsible for our 
celluloid entertainment, the original idea of 
strict theme songs was shelved. In place of 
the theme song, the “incidental” song began 
to appear. This was a song about almost 
anything, thrown into the picture without 
any particular reason. The action of one 
motion picture, for instance, took place 
mostly on board ship. For no good reason, 
and absolutely independent of the plot, the 
passengers on the ship got up a concert and 
the leading lady sang a song. 


HE strict movie theme song is dead. The 

“incidental” song is still with us, but it 
is no longer tossed into the movie plot re- 
gardless. Instead of the song being built 
upon the movie, the movie is now being built 
around the song, or at least songs are se- 
lected which fit into the movie action nat- 
urally. In this newer and more logical re- 
lationship, popular songs and the movies 
are going to stick together indefinitely. 

This is creating an entirely new oppor- 
tunity for those who have the ability to 
create movie plots plus the ability to write 
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songs. The demand today is for songs 
around which a movie plot can be built. 
The day is at hand when a song writer 
may offer, not only a song, but a song plus 
the germ, at least, of a movie plot. 

“Incidental” songs are becoming popular 
on their own account, without reference to 
the picture with which they are connected, 
except in-so-far as the showing of the pic- 
ture gets the song before the public. Mov- 
ing picture houses are selling sheet music 
copies of the songs in the lobbies, and a re- 
vival of interest in popular music is mani- 
fest. Warner Bros. saw this development 
coming when they bought out one of 
America’s oldest Music Publishing Con- 
cerns, the Remick Co. 

In addition to the “incidental” songs, 
the talkies will continue to produce musical 
comedies in which perhaps half a dozen 
songs will be presented. This does not offer 
as good an opportunity to the average song 
writer for two reasons. First, the musical 
plays presented on the screen will be largely 
adaptations of stage successes, such as 
“Show Boat” and “Rio Rita.’ Second, 
musical plays written expressly for the 
screen will be produced by men experienced 
in that particular sort of thing—men like 
Jerome Kern and Irving Berlin. 

Of course, people are going to tire of hear- 
ing songs in every talkie they attend. That 
means that many will be songless, just as 
many stage plays are songless. This brings 
us back to normal with the realization that 
the talkies have gone through, in the last 
year or so, exactly the same experience that 
the stage went through in Shakespeare’s 
time. In those days, the plan of interpo- 
lating songs in stage plays was tried. All- 
musical plays were tried. Non-musical plays 
were tried. And finally, the stage settled 
down to “incidental” songs in some plays, 
some musical plays, and some strictly talk- 
and-action plays without music. 


THE talkies have not caused, and will not 

cause, any revolution in the popular 
song field. The talkies are simply a form of 
legitimate drama and their relation to pop- 
ular songs is the same as the relation of the 
legitimate stage to popular songs. 
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2nd ANNUAL SONG CONTEST 
March fst to July ist, 1930 


Write for application and details 











We are now in position to offer 
a complete marketing service 
(wholesale and retail). Published 
or unpublished songs or poems 
will receive prompt attention. 


National Composers’ Association 
827-W Kimball Hall, CHICAGO 








SONG POEMS WANTED 


Immediately for music setting. Send poems with 
inquiry. Prompt examination guaranteed. 


LEN FLEMING 


Composer-Arranger Wellsboro, Penna. 








WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC! 


Brilliant Opportunity 
I have been associated with the big publishing companies 
all my life and I will help you get your song before audi- 
ences and into music stores with beautiful title pages and 
fine orchestrations. Write 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 
2074 McClurg Bldg. Chicago 








MANY SONG POEMS WANTED 


Poems of 2 verses of 4 lines each and one 
chorus of 8 lines preferred. Longer poems con- 
sidered. Free criticism. Send for latest and 
“‘best’’ proposition. 


“NATIONAL SONGLAND” 
Clark Building, Thomaston, Maine 








WRITERS OF SONG POEMS OR 
MELODIES! 

One of America’s popular song writers offers you a 
bona fide proposition. Send for it now. Three of his 
songs alone sold over 400.000 phonograph records. Seeing 
is believing. Be convinced immediately. 

RAY HIBBELER 
D103, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago 











SONG WRITERS! 


SUBSTANTIAL ADVANCE ROYALTIES 
are paid on work found acceptable for publica- 
tion. Anyone wishing to write either the words or 
music for songs may submit work for free ex- 
amination and advice. Pastex erience unnecessary. 
_—— demand created by “Talkin Pictures’ 
ful deacripet in our free book. Write for it 
Today, MER ASSOCIATES 
Mi fa Building, New York 














The Preparation of Manuscripts 
for the Printer 
By Frank H. Vizetelly 
Containing directions to authors as to the manner of preparing 
copy and correcting proofs, with every needed suggestion on the 
mitting of manuscripts for publication. 
Cloth, 148 pages, $1.65, postpaid. 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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There is this difference, however; the 
talkies, when they do use songs, give those 
songs a quicker and far wider introduction 
to the public than the legitimate stage could 
ever do. The song writer whose song is ac- 
cepted for presentation in the talkies will 
know that it is being “plugged” from coast 


Writer's Digest 


to coast. Music publishers are alive to the 
value of this “plugging” and they are fol- 
lowing it up intensively. 

To sum the matter up, the song situation 
has not been changed by the advent of the 
talkies except that they provide a wider, 
quicker market for accepted songs. 


Relief for the Song Writer 


By Jos. BRESLAND 


Chairman, National Composers’ Association 


OYALTY or Robbery? Under the 
present copyright laws governing me- 
chanical reproduction of musical composi- 
tions, this is the outstanding question in the 
mind of the independent song-writer. The 
answer may result from the recent activity 
towards proposed revision of the copyright 
laws as applying to mechanical reproduction. 
On March 4th a discussion of the Vestal 
measure (H. R. 9639) took place between 
the House Committee on Patents and a rep- 
resentative group of composers, authors and 
publishers who are seeking legislation which 
will enable them to barter in the sale of their 
products. The Vestal bill is intended as an 
amendment to the Act of March 4, 1909, 
which is now out of date when present forms 
of musical reproduction, including the “talk- 
ies” are considered. 

Mr. Gene Buck, president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers, was the first witness called. He was 
followed by Mr. Nathan Burkan, counsel 
for the Society, who suggested the follow- 
ing amendment to the Act: 

“Section 2. The first paragraph of subsec- 
tion (e) of section 25 of such Act of March 
4, 1909, as amended (United States Code), 
title 17, section 25 (e), and any other pro- 
vision of such Act of March 4, 1909, as 
amended, in respect of the right of any person 
to manufacture parts of instruments serving 
to reproduce mechanically a copyrighted com- 


position, and the payment of the royalty of 
2 cents on each such manufactured are here- 
by repealed in respect of works copyrighted 
after this Act shall take effect, but all such 
provisions shall continue in full force and effect 
in respect to parts of instruments serving to 
reproduce mechanically musical works copy- 


righted subsequent to July 1, 1909, and before 

this Act goes into effect.” 

Proponents of the measure recited in- 
stances where nationally known radio broad- 
casters had merged with music publishing 
houses, and producers of mechanical music 
and creators of music used by these com- 
bines were not receiving a penny for their 
work, due to the existence of the present 
licensing law. The fact was brought out that 
sound pictures are rapidly replacing the silent 
drama and that certain manufacturers of 
the former own controlling interest in some 
of the larger music publishing houses of 
the country. 

In his talk before the House Committee 
Mr. Burkan urged that independent creators 
of music be given protection by revising the 
present copyright laws. He warned the 
Committee that independent authors, com- 
posers and publishers were being wiped aside 
by so-called talking or sound pictures “who 
are swallowing up a group of music publish- 
ing companies.” 

The Committee also heard the opinions 
of E. H. Murphy, representing a group of 
music publishers who endorsed the Vestal 
bill, and William Hamilton Osborne, repre- 
senting the Authors’ League of America, 
who also favored the bill, pointing out that 
it would give protection to creative compos- 
ers and the right to sell their products at their 
own price. 

The principal opponent of the Vestal 
measure was Harry A. Meixelle, represent- 
ing the Music Industries Chamber of Com- 
merce, and spokesman for makers of music 
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I am pleased to announce that I am 
ROW & statt writer of the Independent 
Music Publishers whose nationa] head- 


London, Chicago, Santa Barbara. 


my propositition, LON HEALY—WD, 


LON HEALY’S _ ,,.80,2 
‘T'm_ Foi 


Composing Service 


“[)M BARIN’ TO GO,’’ World War Song. 


I sincerely believe you will find my service by far the most satisfactory available at any price. Write at once for 
LIBERTY THEATRE, 


1930 songs written for others as per my 


rgiving You,’’ co-authored and put 
out a = Pestano, San Fra 


quarters are at 
A few of 7 ae ae “ARIZONA Bright Eyes,’’ co-authored with Burton Happ 
HACHITA, NEW MEXICO, ROSE” Feist; Song, Harding; and put out by Harold Dixon, Chicago. 
with representatives at Ce OLORADG ROSE. - ” shapiro- Bernstein; “Dream  Sweetheart,”” Harvey Jespersen, 


Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO. 








rolls and records. Mr. Meixelle said he 
wanted to see the composers treated fairly, 
but he felt that the difficulty was between 
the composer and the publisher. He stated 
that it was a common thing for the various 
mechanical reproducing companies to com- 
pete for the best musical compositions and 
that the composer had the unqualified right 
to bargain. 

Mr. Arthur W. Weil, counsel for the Mo- 
tion Pictures Producers and Distributors of 
America, did not oppose the Vestal bill in 
principle, but objected to any change in the 
copyright laws pending outcome of any new 
international agreements which may be em- 
bodied in the Verne Convention. 

In any event, the final result of these dis- 
cussions in the form of legislation affecting 
the present copyright laws looks encouraging 
to the independent song writer. 

It is certainly not just that any individual 
or group should capitalize on the exploita- 
tion of a musical composition reproduced 
mechanically while the man whose creative 
ability produced that musical composition is 
deprived of a share of the profits. 





Birthday! 


Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York, writes: “Another month and we shall 
be eighty; for it was in June 1850 that 
Harper & Brothers brought out Volume 1, 
Number 1 of Harper’s Magazine. We face 
the impending birthday with gaiety, realizing 
that dismal pronouncements about the length 
of human life do not apply to magazines. 
The infant mortality among them is terrific, 
and few attain to an age such as ours, but 
no statistician can prove that a magazine 
which lives to be eighty may not continue to 
be one hundred and sixty. At any rate, we 
can say what few of eighty can: we are 
growing, and our circulation is virtually 
twice as good as it was when we were sev- 
enty-five.” 





TOMMIE MALIE 


Well-known popular writer of ‘“‘Jealous,”” ‘Bungalow of 
Dreams,” “‘Highways Are Happy Ways."’ “‘Rose Colored 
Glasses,"’ “Stars Are the Windows of Heaven,” ‘Pretty 
Little Thing’’ (his latest) and many others. A real pro- 
fessional Songwriter who offers COMPOSERS of VERSE or 
MUSIC a wonderful opportunity. Write 


TOMMIE MALIE, V-4215 North Ave., Chicago 








YOUR SONG 


May Have a Chance in Hollywood 
We handle and publish theme songs and concert material, 
and are in constant touch with the movie market. Infor- 
mation furnished on request; please include postage with all 
inquiries, poems or songs submitted. 


SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Cal. 








MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise manuscripts (when desired), engrave music, 
make title covers, and print by any process, No order too 
small to receive attention. Estimate gladly furnished. We 
publish a book containing much valuable information for 
the new publisher. Price, $1.00 prepaid. 

Established 1876 
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H. G. WELLS 


E have just purchased a small 

quantity of a collected anthology 
of all the short stories of H. G. Wells. 
This book was formerly sold by 
Doubleday and Doran for $6.00. It 
is well bound, printed on good paper, 
and in easily readable type. The 
copies we have are now on sale at 
$4.00 the copy, postpaid. 


G. WELLS has s wealth of plot 

* material in his short stories that 

will lend ample assistance to the am- 

bitious short story writer. Order your 
copy at once for four dollars from 





WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohie 
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Writer's Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 


All material printed in this department is received by WRITER'S DIGEST direct from 
the publisher or editor of the publication. It is up-to-date and accurate information 
regarding the needs of various publications and publishing houses. Announcements of 
prize contests in any way involving the literary profession also will be found in this column. 





All market notices about which Writer’s Dicest unqualifiedly recommends 
its readers will have an asterick after the name. Thus, as an example, AjJl- 
Story will be printed All-Story.* All market notices that we have investigated 
to the best of our ability and have found reliable will be printed The Retail 
Grocers Advocate.** All market notices about which Writer’s Dicrest has no 
other information besides that appearing in print, will appear simply in italics, 
as Wisconsin Agriculturist. 





Class and Trade Publications writer should query us if in doubt. The best bet 
of a writer is the ‘case study’ article that discusses 


The Decorative Finisher,** 381 Fourth Ave., how a stated problem, typical of the industry, is 
New York. James P. Rome, Editor. Issued month- being intelligently attacked by a named member 
ly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. Trade magazine of the industry by specifically described methods. 
covering all branches of the interior furnishings The informative report on some individual’s way 
field. “No material is needed at the present time, of doing a common industrial task better is worth 
but we are always glad to consider articles of a more to us than a spectacular discussion of the 
thoroughly practical nature on phases of the home unusual. For leads to articles of the type described 
furnishings business of interest to the retail mer- above, the article to be obtained by us through cor- 
chant. Syndicate matter is not solicited nor used. respondence with the manufacturer involved, we 
Photographs of finely furnished rooms, modern will pay $2, $3, $5 or more, according to the value 
rooms in retail stores, etc., are used. We report of the tip. We will accept photographs illustrating 
within ten days, and pay on publication at the rate articles, and also photographs with feature value 
of one-half to one cent a word.” 6-30 on which no lengthy story is available. We pay 
$2 for each photograph accepted. We report 

Furniture Journal,** 666 Lake Shore Drive, — A OF AE Se He ee ey 
Chicago, Ill. Milton L. Samson, Editor. Issued 


monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. Furniture . : , - 
Trade (Retail and Interior Decoration). “We are Locomotive Engineers’ Journal,** 1107 B. of L. 


in the market for ‘how’ stories, provided they are . Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Carl Rudolph, Editor. 
well illustrated and authentic in detail; articles Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. Rail- 
on furniture selling and merchandising (or inter- road labor. “We want articles on railroad and 
views) by persons of authority or note in this field, labor subjects, about 3000 words or less. Photo- 
Most material should run from 1500 to 2500 words graphs on railroad subjects are also accepted. We 
in length. Illustrations are very important. Other report within a week, and pay on publication, at 
material is staff written or by special order. We the rate of 50c a column inch.” 6-30 
report within two weeks, and pay on an average 
of one cent a word on or shortly after publica- 
tion.” 6-30 Restaurant Magazine,** 40 E. 49th St. New 
--—— York. Ray Fling, Editor. Issued monthly; 2ic 
oe . " : a copy; $3.00 a year. Trade magazine. “We are 
The Ice Cream Trade Journal,** 171 Madison @ COPY> 99: RS ane bytes 
te Sees Sei, Carer W. Huey, Editor. Is- interested in business confessions, human interest, 
sued monthly: Q5c a copy; $2.00 a year. Trade cost cutting and profit-building ideas. Photographs 
pane Saag Senet Dy; 96. . are accepted with descriptions. We report imme- 
publication for wholesale ice cream manufacturers, Metin eal : 4 6-30 
“We are interested in articles of from 500 to 2000 ny ee Pay ON See. = 
words long, describing and discussing manufactur- 
ing, management, distribution and sales activities 
of wholesale ice cream companies, the emphasis to Shoe Repair Service,** 702 Commercial Bldg., 
be on the operation and value of the activity rather St. Louis, Mo. A. V. Fingulin, Editor. Issued 
than on the company; the test of the story to be monthly; free distribution to the trade. “We are 
the interest of the activity to other manufacturers not so much interested in the shoemakers—in other 
—whether it be a clever manufacturing kink, an words, the makers of new shoes—as we are in the 
efficient management idea, an economic delivery shoe repairer of old shoes. Please make a dis- 
problem, an effective sales plan or a skillful adver- tinction between shoemakers and shoe repairers. 
tising campaign. We are not interested in per- While we are glad to get good descriptions of 
sonality stories (except on order), interviews various shoe repair shops and their methods, we 
without point, descriptions of plants without a do not want descriptions alone. What interests our 
special feature angle, or articles on business methods readers most is what those shoe repairers hope to 
not tied up to a named company. The free-lance accomplish, how they went about trying to do it, 
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Agricultural Exports by Lake Ports. 





FREE! 


f Allin One Volume—\ 


1200 Pages 


60,000 Words (Defined). 
12,000 Synonyms and Antonyms. 
1,000 Radio and Wireless Terms. 
Dictionary of New Words. 
Principles of Grammar. 
Orthography, Etymology and Syntax. 
Punctuation Marks and their 

Key to Pronunciation. 
Key to Abbreviations. 
Christian Names of Men and Women. 
. icknames of Famous Personages. 


Interest on $1.00. 


tation of Allie 


Meanings. 


amous Characters in Poe and Prose. 
ene of In ~ 
Constitution “, the United States. 
Names of States and their Meanings. 
Metric System of Weights and Measures. 
Rate and Statute of 
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otges of Children. 
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Canal Statistics. 
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Import 

Great Ship Canals of 
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Longest Rivers in the World. 
Largest Islands in the World. 
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Champions. 
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DON’T DELAY, 
WRITE NOW! 
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This ahi ore Dictionary 
and Reloance Library 


HIS improved dictionary and reference book is @ 

whole library in itself. 60,000 word definitions, 

12,000 synonyms and antonyms; all the latest radie 
and wireless terms, newest words and expressions, com- 
piled in one volume of 1200 pages. 
Tables of interesting facts and figures, not found in the 
ordinary dictionary, principles of grammar and punctu- 
ation; famous characters of history and literature— 
these are only a few of the many valuable contents ef 
this new, improved reference book. And it is yours 
absolutely without charge under our special offer. 


FREE—With Your Subscription to 
Writer’s Digest 


Just send your subscription to Writer’s Digest for one 
year (12 issues) or your renewal (to begin when your 
present subscription expires) at the regular rate ef 
$2.00 and we will immediately send your copy of this 
valuable reference book. 








Use the convenient card 


below—Mail Today! 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East Twetrta STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





MAIL CARD NOW 





Please send me, by return mail, a free copy of the new WEBSTER’S COLLEGE, HOME 
AND OFFICE DICTIONARY, and enter my subscription to Writer’s Digest for one year. 
I will pay the postman $2.00 upon receipt of book and if not satisfied, it is understood 
that I may return the book within five days, and you will refund my money, and cancel my 


subscription. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book cata- 
logues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books to its readers. 


All books selected make interesting reading and are authoritative. 


FICTION WRITING How to Write Short Stories.........+e+++++ 1.00 
Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing.........$2.50 L. Josephine Bridgart 
Arthur S. Hoffman Plot of the Short Story.......ccccccscccces 1.50 
Fiction Writing for Profit........+e.eesee+ 250 Henry Albert Phillips 
Joseph and Cumberland Plotting the Short Story............- cocce 1480 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing........... 2.00 Chunn 
Arthur S. Hoffman Writing the Short Story..... es0seeeeebeenn Ce 
Training for Authorship..........++e+++e++ 6.00 J. Berg Esenwein 
Grenville Kleiser A Book of Modern Short Stories............ 3.00 
Handbook of Literary Criticism............+. 2.40 Dorothy Brewster 
Sheran Short Story Writing..ccccccsvcccccoscccsese SAS 
How to Study Literature..........eee+22++ 85 Mary B. Orvis 
Heydrick The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story. 5.00 
One Term Course in English Literature...... 1.30 John Gallishaw 
Heydrick Studying the Short Story..........eeeeee0+ 1.75 
Narrative Technique.......,ceccssseseseees S09 J. Berg Esenwein 
Thomas H. Uzzell Making Laughs Pay.......ccccccccccscscss 200 
The Making of Literature...........++-++++ 3.00 C. Warden La Roe 
R. A. Scott-James The Business of Writing...........++.see2. 2.00 
How to Write Serial Fiction...........+++.++ 2.50 Fred Ziv 
Michael Joseph Writing Novels to Sell.........eeee005 cove 2.00 
Story Writing.....cccccscccccscccccccccccs Bae Laurence D’Orsay 
F. M. Perry This Fiction Business...........++- cooccse BOD 
PREPARING AND MARERTING MANUSCRINES H. Bedford Jones 
How to Prepare Manuscripts............++++ 1.0 Narrative Technique........-eeeeecesceeseese 250 
Emma Gary Wallace Thomas H. Uzzell z 
How to Syndicate Manuscripts...........- «+ 1.00 ated sg ag =A the Talking Pictures..... + 2.50 
Felix J. Koch falter B. Pitkin sa 
Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer...... 1.65 Technique of Fiction Writing....... seeeeeee 1.75 
Frank Vizetelly James Knapp Reeve 
Where and How to Sell Manuscripts..... ... 3.50 Magazine Article Writing...........+++++- + 3.00 
Wm. B. McCourtie E. Brennecke 
POETRY OR VERSE Free baton a te Magazines........ cooe SSO 
Art of Versification........ cveccccccece «-- 2.00 — Oe ee 
Esenwein and Roberts GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION, ETC. 
Rhymes and BI sssrsaninnesvens 7S <The Correct Word and Hew to Use It..... ¢ oa 
Horatio Winslow — J. Turck Baker 
Walker me Rhyming Dictionary.......-..--++ 2.50 Desk Book of Errors in English.......... oo 8.98 
J. Walker Frank Vizetell 
Great Poems Interpreted..........eeeeeeee0+ 200 Roget’s Osan. 2.50 
eden eee ree see wieu ow @ 
. Peter Mark Roget 
a About Peery... ccccccccecvesvccvvee © BD wteests Birch: Bach. < ssoo<eccscscs wecceceee 1.50 
onald G. French Win. Dene Greate 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION, ETC. Writing Good English. ...ccccccccrscececes 2.25 
Art of Inventing Characters.........+++ee0. 2.50 J. Berg Esenwein 
Georges Polti ve ys Serre eT Te eT oo 2.25 
Technique of the Mystery Story............ 2.50 aia 5 ag Da teed . 
Carolyn Wells s att 
Thirty-six Dramatic Situations............. - 1.50 oe 7 ie Ge. omraees ee tonnes Sie 
Georges Polti . “ . 
Universal Plot Catalog............++- coones 180 — = oe Speech and Literature.. 2.00 
Henry Albert Phillips P seer _— a 
a Wiitiiits. MOIE. .. <ksdcccscccecessecee: £0 unctuation and Capitalization........... oo ae 


James Knapp Reeve Frank Vizetelly 


Euglioh Proce StylOn.cccccccccccccccsccesse SHO Simplified Spelling.........sseeeseeeereeee 75 
Herbert Read Frank Vizetelly 
Elements of Plot Construction.............. .50 Faulty Diction. eevee eecececeeee sees 035 
Richard K. Abbott Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Helpful Hints...... a 35 
WIE 606065 4.405 00054+00000060ns00000"8 SAD Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Agnes Reeve 25,000 Words Frequently mand voce SE 
Emotional Values in Fiction Writing........ 50 Cross-Word Puzzle Dictionary........ ooo SED 
James Knapp Reeve Handbook of Synonyms and Prepediiiene.. - 60 
SHORT STORY WRITING L. J. Campbell 
How to Write a Short Story............. ++ 1.75 Handbook of Punctuation.........++++++0++ 60 
Michael Joseph Marshall T. Bigelow 


WRITER’S DIGEST, _ ORDER BLANK 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
GENTLEMEN: Enclosed is $-____---.-_~_~- in payment for the following books: 
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and how well they succeeded. In other words, we 
do not want only the ‘what’ of a thing, but also 
the ‘why ’and the ‘how’ of it. We are not at all 
interested in fine writing. The style of writing 
should be simple and full of humanness—natural. 
We will pay from one-half to one and a half cents 
a word, depending upon the character of the story. 
Our payment for photographs is $1 to $2.50, de- 
pending upon the nature of the subject. We try 
to report promptly, and pay on publication, between 
the first and fifth of the month.” 6-30 





The United States Publisher, 221 So. 4th St., 
Springfield, Ill, H. L. Williamson, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. Trade journal 
—dealing with weekly newspaper field. “We are 
interested in articles dealing with the practical 
problems of conducting a weekly newspaper or 
job printing establishment. Material should not 
run over 1000 to 1500 words. We want material 
from men who are engaged in the practical side 
of conducting a newspaper or job printing estab- 
lishment. We report on receipt, but do not pay 
for manuscripts.” -30 





Wayside Salesman, published by Waverly Pub- 
lishing Company, Waverly, Iowa. A new publica- 
tion. Issued monthly; free to owners and oper- 
ators of roadhouses, wayside inns, barbecue stands, 
tourist camps, etc. Frank Gruber is passing on 
manuscripts, as the editor as yet has not been 
appointed. “We want all kind of material pertain- 
ing to operation or of interest to operators of way- 
side stands, word limit 1000—600 to 800 words 
best length. ‘Success’ stories particularly wanted. 
The first issue will be dated June, 1930. Articles 
must be accompanied by photographs. We can use 
poetry if pertaining to stand business or inspira- 
tional. We report within a week, and pay one 
cent a word on acceptance, in special cases higher 
rates. For photographs we pay 75c to wae 





Western Hotel Reporter, 681 Market St., San 
Francisco, Calif. J. G. Hilliard, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 15c a copy; $3.00 a year. Hotel journal. 
“We want articles on hotel service, unusual hotels, 
food service; anything of a technical nature that 
would interest hotel managers and operators, from 
100 to 1000 words. Photographs are accepted for 
illustrating articles. We do not use poetry. We 
report within two weeks, and pay 25c a column 
inch on publication.” 6-30 





Fiction Markets 


Air Trails,* 79 7th Ave. New York. Paul 
Chadwick, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. Stories of aviation. “We desire 
short stories from 3000 to 6000 words in length; 
novelettes from 10,000 to 20,000 words; serials 
from 30,000 to 40,000 words; fast-moving, realistic 
aviation stories of every type. Also can use a few 
air ballads. We report within three weeks, and 
pay on acceptance.” 6-3 





Cowboy Stories,* 80 Lafayette St., New York. 
H. A. McComas, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. Western magazine. “We are 
particularly devoted to the active life and work of 
the cowboy. Stories must contain a lot of physical 
action, have good strong logical plots, in which there 











are no Indians, and in which woman interest or 
love interest is subsidiary. Material dealing with 
any part of the old West or the new West may 
be used, but all such Western material should be 
so written that the story sounds as though it is or 
could be occurring today. Short stories for Cow- 
boy Stories run from 3500 to 6000 words in length. 
Novels should be 35,000 words in length. We 
report in about two weeks, and pay two cents a 
word and up on acceptance.” 6-30 





Ghost Stories,* published by Good Story Pub- 
lishing Co., 25 W. 43rd St., New York. Arthur 
H. Howland, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “We are in the market for fact and 
fiction stories up to 7000 words in length (5000 
or 6000 preferred) ; true experiences, spirit tales, 
department articles of various lengths (short ones 
preferred), and serials of 30,000 words. We also 
use true experiences for ‘The Meeting Place’ sent 
gratis by readers. Photographs are accepted if 
they have any bearing on the story and we have 
the permission necessary to use them. We report 
within two weeks, unless held for some good rea- 
son, and pay two cents a word for stories and 
serials, and one, one and a half and two cents for 
shorts, fillers and ‘Spirit Tales,’ depending on 
value.” 6-30 





Redbook,* 230 Park Ave., New York. Edwin 
Balmer, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 
a year. “Wé¢ are in need of short stories, 2000 to 
8000 words in length, and serials of varying lengths. 
We report within ten days, and pay according to 
arrangement during the week of purchase.” 6-30 





Snappy,* 28 W. 44th St. New York. Alex- 
ander Samalman, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy. “We are interested in short stories from 
1000 to 2500 words—flippant, risque, with no touch 
of heaviness, though they need not be humorous. 
We solicit contributions only from writers ex- 
perienced in producing our type of story who have 
made a study of the magazine. Also use humorous, 
risque, one-act playlets of 200 to 300 words. We 
report within two weeks, and pay one cent a word 
and up on acceptance.” 6-3 





War Birds,* 100 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Harry Steeger, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. War Air Fiction. “We want 
shorts, 3000 to 7500 words, and novelettes, 12,000 
to 20,000 words, with plenty of action and story 
interest—Western front only. We report within 
two weeks, and pay two cents and up on accept- 
ance.” 6-30 

The Westerner, Dooly Bldg., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Thomas H. Axelsen, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. General Western 
Magazine. “In fiction we want short stories up to 
5000 words, three-part stories to 15,000, Western 
adventure and Western mystery. Very little serial 
material is needed. Also use features, historical 
anecdotes and modern tales of the mountain West- 
ern states, not longer than 3500 words. Pictures 
and photographs preferred. Short fillers of inter- 
esting Western episodes, 100 to 300 words, are 
welcomed. We report within a week, and pay 
one-third cent a word. Small payment is made on 
acceptance, balance on application.” 6-3 
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General and Literary Magazines 
Books,* New York Herald-Tribune, 225 W. 40th 
St., New York. Irita Van Doren, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 5c a copy, $2.00 a year. Book Review. 
“We use no unsolicited material, except poetry.” 


6-30 





The Dance Magazine,* 1926 Broadway, New 
York. Paul R. Milton, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $3.00 a year. Dance and Related Arts. 
“We want feature articles on dance—newsy, human 
interest and any branch of show business. Photo- 
graphs may be sent with articles. We do not use 
poetry. Manuscripts are reported on within two 
weeks, and we pay two cents a word on accept- 
ance.’ 6-30 





Forum,* 441 Lexington Ave., New York. Harry 
Goddard Leach, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy ; $2.50 a year. Magazine of Controversy. “We 
publish good short stories of 3000 words contain- 
ing plot, character and distinction. We pay as 
high as $500. Also use articles on controversial 
subjects. For poetry we pay 50c a line. We report 
within two weeks, and pay four cents a word and 


” 


up. 6-30 
The Literary Digest,* 354 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. Wm. S. Woods, Editor. Issued week- 


ly; 10c a copy; $4.00 a year. Current Events. 
“We use no original material.” 6-30 








Nation’s Business,* U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., 1615 “H” St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Merle Thorpe, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 

(Continued on page 62) 
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ree-Lancing for Forty Magazines 


This 320-page book is Edward Mott Woolley’s 
autobiography _ of thirty years in the thick of the 
writing life. He tells in intimate detail how he se- 
cured publication for a thousand articles and fiction 
stories and numerous books. Not a treatise on Eng- 
lish, but_how he sold his work, $2.50 postpaid. 

Also Mr. Woolley’s WRITING FOR REAL 
MONEY. His experience writing free-lance adver- 
tising. 144 pages. Postpaid $1.50. 


E. M. WOOLLEY ASSOCIATES, 73 Park Avenue, Passaic, &. J. 





INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


For $2.00, and return postage. I will criticize, and furnish 
list of six best possible markets for any manuscript 
under 8,000 words. Typing and marketing service. 
Circular free. 


ANNE DONALDSON 
No. 60 Fourteenth St., Wheeling, W. Va. 








LITERARY CONSULTANT 
Revision — Tutoring — Collaboration 
Sales Service Terms on Request 

Interviews by appointment only. 


CARMEA L. KESTING 
P. O. Box 7040, Kansas City, Mo. 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to editors’ requirements, accurately, 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c per thousand 
words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates on book 
manuscripts. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
30 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass. 




















Is Your Writing Paying 


CASH DIVIDENDS? 





“I receive many encouraging letters from editors but they always seem to want something 
which I haven’t got,’’ one writer naively confessed in a letter to me six months ago. ‘They 
praise my work; say, ‘you surely can write’—but praise doesn’t buy postage stamps! Now—can 
you tell me what is wrong?’ 

This writer’s case was typical—he could write, but he had made the common mistake of 
failing to consider the exacting standards of current magazines and conforming thereto. 

He sent me a representative selection of his work. It combined romance with adventure 
in various locales..... it showed he could write several types of stories in strong demand, if 
he'd set out to give these magazines what they wanted. ‘The stories he had submitted all violated 
editorial requirements in various ways. 


FAILURE TURNED TO SUCCESS 


I gave him a list of magazines to study. I sent back several of his stories with concrete suggestions for revision; 
the others I advised that he discard. 

That was six months ago. Today he appears regularly in several groups of magazines and in the last three 
months I have sent him checks for saiecs totaling over $1200—an average of a hundred dollars a week. 


WHY GROPE IN THE DARK? 


In daily personal touch with the magazines and publishers, I am in a position to advise my clients with up-to- 
the-minute market knowledge, and to recommend their work to suitable markets. 


WHAT I AM DOING FOR OTHERS I CAN DO FOR YOU! 


During the four months ending April 30, 1930, I have sent checks to 42 clients for $7,985.00 covering the 
sale of 98 short stories, novelettes and articles to American znd English magazines. The majority of these clients bad 
never before sold when they came to me. 

If you wish to have your work handled by a reliable agency that gets results, write for circular outlining terms. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


155 East 42nd Street Literary Agent New York, N. Y. 
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Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 


known to many successful fiction writers as the 
editor who made them write their best and 
showed them how to do it, now offers 


MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 
and 
COURSES IN FICTION WRITING 
to writers everywhere who want frankness and 
real help—not flattery. Send for booklet B. 
Carmel, New York 


Editor 25 years, Adventure, McCilure’s, Romance, 
Delineator, etc. Author “Fundamentals of Fiction 
oe, “Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing.” 
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$1250 For Original Photoplay Story 

Our sales department sold unknown author’s first story 
for above amount. We revise, copyright, and submit to 
studios stories for both silent and talking pictures. Being 
located in the heart of motion-picture industry, we know 
production requirements. 

Established 1917. Free Bocklet. 
UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 

313 Western and Santa Monica Bidg., Hollywood, Calif. 














We Get Results 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 WEST FORTY-SECOND ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Plays, Books, Magazine Fiction, Articles, Motion Pictures, 
etc. Send for circulars and editorial recommendations. 








THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 
We place marketable book-length and short fiction, book- 
length non-fiction, plays, poetry, timely features, and syn- 
dicate material. 
Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent sales trips to New York. 


410 No. Michigan Ave., Room 448, Chicago 








PLOTS FOR SALE 


Authors necding good, original material for short stories, 
serials, novels, etc., any subject, may obtain same from me 
at $2 and up. I sell you the condensed story, then you 
write it. Satisfaction guaranteed. Popular song lyrics in 
skeleton form supplied. Please give full particulars. 


ARCHIBALD LOUIS BLITZ 
524 Talbot Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 








ARTHUR E. SCOTT 
Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic 
A Magazine Editor of Long Experience 
Manuscripts criticized, revised, 
and marketed at reasonable rates. 


516 Fifth Avenue New York 











U’THORS 


of Book Manuscripts only: friendly reading free 
and prompt report on your work. Fiction and 
non-fiction; prose (40,000 words and up) and 
poetry (book-length collections). All subjects. 
DORRANCE & CO., Publishers 
Dept. W. D. 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WORKING OUT THE STORY 
(Continued from page 36) 
ably happen. Obviously, a girl willing to 
spend nearly her last cent to go to the movies 
would be likely to take a chance with the 
bold young man in the next seat if he ap- 
pealed to her. 


T every point of the story’s development 
we should give specific action that is 
also purposeful, each bit of it tending to 
carry the plot definitely towards its climax, 
and to help produce in the reader’s mind the 
single strong dramatic effect that is desired. 
In this case, of course, that effect is: “Well, 
here’s a mighty lucky girl, and she deserves 


her luck. I’m glad she got it, and I believe 
she did; for she’s the kind of girl who 
would.” 


It is very desirable to show the reader 
the salient fact about a character immedi- 
ately he or she is introduced into the story. 
We did that with Ardis—her willingness to 
paint her drab life with the bright hues of 
romance. We also did it with the bold 
young man—the adventurous male, ready 
to fight for, or with the girl who appeals 
to him. We must go on doing it all the way 
through. Whatever may be the salient fact 
or characteristic for our immediate need in a 
specific bit of action, it must be strongly and 
plainly stressed in some vivid and dramatic 
way. For example, suppose we want to 
show that Ardis realizes she has made a mis- 
take in picking her escort. It wouldn’t do 
merely to say she perceived a streak of 
coarseness and cruelty beneath the veneer 
of good-humored comradeship that first at- 
tracted her. We must show him being 
coarse and cruel, and show her vainly trying 
to escape. Something like this: 


Ardis felt a sickening thrill of pain as the 
man twisted her arm savagely, and pulled her 
back into the car. 

“None o’ that!” he growled. “You ain’t 
runnin’ out on me. I don’t stand for that from 
no broad. You're coming into Clancy’s, and 
you better behave like a good sport till I get 
good and ready to take you home.” 


The big idea, of course, is to make each 
specific bit of purposeful action also highly 
interesting and entertaining in itself and in 
what it contributes to the total effect. Then, 
and not until then, one has a good story. 
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THE TRANSLATOR’S TRIALS 
(Continued from page 40) 


And in some cases, his 
It has 


foreign author. 
name may crowd out the author’s. 
happened. 

The following is the process in the case 
of more than one successful play that I could 
name: Call the foreign author A; _ the 
first translator B; the adapter C. A’s play, 
in B’s translation is bought by an American 
manager. He selects some popular play- 
wright of the moment, and gives the play 
to C. C puts in an opening scene maybe, 
or a culicue here and there, and the play is 
billed as “by A, adapted to the American 
stage by C.” B, if you notice, is quite out 
of it, although A’s words in his translation 
are still the basis of the play. If C is well 
known the play frequently goes out on the 
road as C’s work, and sometimes even re- 
turns to Broadway in that shape, unless A 
has an agent here who will fight for his right 
to have his name on the program. Nobody 
fights for B. 

One of the most brazen of such cases re- 
acted in the end on the C in the case, who 
had done creditable original work. This 
particular C put in a clever little opening 
scene and gave American names to the for- 
eign characters in a foreign play, which was 
otherwise entirely the author’s words in my 
Englishing. It was first billed with the 
author’s name and the adapter’s. Then 
America got into the war, and while the play 
was still running along merrily, it was pos- 
sibly no longer advisable to put an Austrian 
writer’s name on the program. So it came 
to be known as C’s, innocently at first, then 
with the short memory of the American 
public, it was listed among C’s works. And 
every later original play of C’s, some very 
creditable efforts, was received by the critics 
with raised eyebrows and the scathing in- 
quiry as to why he could not repeat the real 
wit and cleverness of . . . this particular play 
by an Austrian author. They threw stones 


at him because he could not do again what 
he had never done in the beginning! 

As to myself, well I was only the humble 
translator, Grace Isabel Colbron. 








TALKING PICTURES 


Now You Can Write 
for Them — 


There’s a new situation in Hollywood 
studios today! Studios that rejected manu- 
scripts wholesale in the days of the “silents” 
are buying story ideas for the “talkies” 
now. Producers, directors, stars want 
IDEAS—yours may be a good one. 


How Talking Pictures Are 
Written and Sold 


We are in business to sift out ideas for 
talking pictures. We sell no books—offer 
no writing course—operate no school. We 
read your story, give a frank, honest opinion 
of its worth. Our Free booklet tells the 
whole story of writing for the “talkies’— 
how, when, what, where, and why. 


Send No Money! 


If you have story ideas you need this booklet. 
Send 4 cents in stamps for our illustrated, 20-page 
education. Do it today. 


TALKING PICTURE 
STORY BUREAU 


Dept. W, Box 830, Hollywood, Calif. 








AUTHORS—SPECIAL 
I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
ior 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 
Write for special rates on various items of service. 
Tf you like me—retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me, 
JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Expert Service to Authors! 


Technically correct preparation of manuscripts neces- 
sary for editors’ acceptance. Typing, 50c per 1000 words. 
Careful revision and typing, 75c per 1000 words. Car- 
bon copy, extra title and last sheet free. Return postage 
paid. All work,receives immediate attention. 


LA BELLE-McCOLL BUREAU 
218 North 7th Street, Brainerd, Minn. 








FREE BOOK 


In order to acquaint writers with the high-grade work we do 
and impress them with the very real advantage of sending 
their manuscripts for preparation to a concern specializing 
in that service exclusively, we are presenting ‘“‘How to 
Write for the Market’’ to every writer who requests full de- 
tails regarding our service. 

Write today—postal will do. No obligation, of course. 


COSMOPOLITAN AUTHORS’ BUREAU 
P. O. Box 862, CHICAGO, ILL. 











OREGON TYPIST 


YOUR WORDS typed like engraving on crisp bond 

paper. Professional, correct and corrected. Fifty cents 

one thousand words, including thorough editing. Re- 

vision and criticism extra. BOOKS A SPECIALTY. 
CLARA J. DAVIS 


2194 Thompson St. Portland, Oregon 
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PAY US WITH STORIES 
Which We Help You Write 


We will furnish you six sure-fire formulas, help you 
write ten stories around them, and take five of the com- 
pleted stories for our sole pay. 


To protect ourselves we require a deposit of $3, but 
this money is returned when your tenth story is finished. 


Send one of your latest short stories and deposit today. 
We reserve the right to return any Ms. and deposit. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MISSOURI 


(Enclose 25c for a copy of our 
fiction magazine FIRST STORIES ) 








PLAYS WANTED 


Meriting Immediate Production 
Must Be Suitable for Broadway Theatre 


THEATRE CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE 
1520 Broadway, Room 9, New York City 








STORY IDEAS 


For both Photoplay (silent and taiking) and Magazine field 
wanted for development, revision, copyright, and submission 
to studios and publishers. Established 1917. Location and ex- 
ceptional facilities make our SERVICE MOST ADVANTA- 
GEOUS. Sales Department operated on commission basis. 

Write for FREE BOOKLET giving full particulars. 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY, 
413 Western & Santa Monica Bidg., Hollywood, Calif. 








ARE YOU ONE OF THE FIVE? 


5 of 50 writers sell regularly. You 
can, if you wish. My service increases 
sales and lessens labor. Send for 
circular. 


G. B. POTTER 


Box 991, Dept. D, Hartford, Conn. 








DETECTIVE STORIES 


Send stories and novels for immediate study and recom- 
mendation. Highest references—standard small fee. 
Send story direct or write for circular. 
Cc. S. HAMMOCK, Ph.D. 
Author, Criminologist, Literary Coach 
67 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 








Complete Service For Writers 
Marketing: 10% commission, plus mailing expense in advance. 
r a and articles only; must be 0. K. Preliminary report free. 
yping: 
Revision: $2.60 per thousand. : 
Coaching: $5.00 for 5,000 words or less. $1.00 each additional 
thousand. 
Return postage please. Address: 


CHARLES B. McCRAY 308 ation ya 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 59) 

copy; $3.00 a year. Business Magazine. “We are 
interested in articles that show new developments 
in business. Also interested in clear, concise arti- 
cles dealing with the relationship of business and 
government. We are especially interested in 
things that happen in one business which might 
directly or indirectly affect other businesses. We 
publish some personality articles, but not the com- 
mon success type of personality story. The per- 
sonality article we prefer emphasizes the man’s 
philosophy of doing business rather than the story 
of his life. Short human interest material appeals 
to us as well as stories, either true or fictional, 
which depict the color and romance of business. 
We are on the lookout for good business fiction 
and have been for some time. Perhaps we are too 
critical, but we have had very little success in 
finding the sort of business fiction we like to pub- 
lish. Most of it is so stilted and artificial that it 
is more annoying to the business man than enter- 
taining. We like to have our articles filled with 
facts, and interesting, concrete examples of what 
is being talked about. All mterial appearing in 
Nation’s Business must be from authoritative 
sources. We like articles from 2500 to 3000 words 
long. We also welcome dramatic photographs of 
industrial subjects and activities. Occasionally we 
publish verse. We report within two weeks, and 
pay five cents a word or more, depending on the 
standing of the author, on acceptance.” 6-30 





The Thinker,* 45 W. 45th St., New York. Wm. 
H. Kofoed, Editor; Saul Carson, Managing Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
Educational. “We are in the market for articles 
on philosophy, psychology, science and art, of 1500 
to 4000 words in length. We report within two to 
three weeks, and pay two cents and up on accept- 
ance.” 6-30 


Greeting Card Publishers 

Charles S. Clark Co., Inc., 218 W. 40th St, 
New York. May we be permitted to offer a few 
suggestions to the writer of Greeting Card Senti- 
ments. 

Whether or not you are an experienced writer 
of Greeting Card sentiments, it will pay you to 
make careful and continuous study of the scores 
of Greeting Cards to be found displayed in the 
stores of your city. Note the wide variety of sen- 
timents used on Greeting Cards—the various man- 
ners of expression—friendly, humorous, inspira- 
tional, sympathetic and cheerful. Make a list of 
the many occasions, special days and various rela- 
tionships for which Greeting Cards are in de- 
mand. Make a careful study of the market and 
have an appreciation of its needs before you attempt 
to supply Greeting Card sentiments to meet the 
demand. 





(Continued on page 66) 





to-date. 
““Hand-decorated to hang over your desk.” 





WRITER’S CHECK AND GUIDE TO EDITORIAL REQUIREMENTS 

Twenty (20) Important Selling Features for Magazine Stories. 
A sure Test—-Compare with your stories and Supply the Elements You Must Have! 
Only $1. 


RUBY ARCHER GRAY, The Writer’s Friend 


2595 Florentina Avenue, 


Concise, clear, simple, up- 


Worth Hundreds to Any Progressive Writer. 


Alhambra, California 
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ue CPER 


[F you have a dollar and I have a dollar, and 

te exchange dollars—then neither of us is 
richer or poorer than before. But if you have 
an idea, and I have an idea, and we exchange 
ideas —then both you and I are richer by 
one idea. 

Men and women who write, especially those 
living at a distance from a large metropolis, 
often find themselves out of harmony with 
their environment. Rather than make them- 
selves conspicuous, they prefer to keep their 
thoughts and ideas to themselves. 


IHE Authors and Publishers Guild of Amer- 

ica promotes and assists this interchange 
of ideas between members. It was organized 
to assist writers, both the beginner and the 
veteran, to promote better cooperation be- 
tween publisher, editor, and writer. Its pro- 
fessional counsel and constructive literary 
advice will be of inestimable value to you in 
your work. 

In addition to 2,000 words free criticism of 
prose, or 40 lines free criticism of verse, the 
Guild offers special prices on books, an ad- 
vance monthly market bulletin, an information 
department conducted by experienced writers, 
the privilege of using the Guild's emblem on 
your personal stationery, and twelve months’ 
renewal or subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST, the official organ of the Guild. 

The membership fee is five dollars. It is pre- 
ferred that you send a sample of your work to 
accompany your membership. The Authors’ and 
Publishers’ Guild reserves the right at all time to 
reject any member by refunding his money in full. 
You will find Guild membership a positive help 
to you as a writer. 


Secretary, 


| Dear Sir :— 














| AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS GUILD, 
1227 Jackson Street, Cincinnati, Ouro. 


I enclose five dollars for my membership to the Guild. I will 
| submit a sample of my work either now or at an early date. 


CRO DRE e eH HEE HEHEHE HERETO HEHE EEE 


| WO cavgunisiawteswan 












































When 


men 


and women 
unite 

and pull 
together 
towards 
one goal 
their 
chances of 
success 


are much 


improved 
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Special Value to Writers! 
“Light of Emerson”—America’s profoundest 
thinker. 12 vols. in ONE COMPLETE 
DIGEST, $2.40. 

“Philosograms of Emerson,” over 200 best 
gems, pocket edition, 50c. 
“Master Thoughts” of 200 master minds, 
condensed, $1.20. 
“Live Phrases” (3000) great for writers, 
30 cents. Money back guarantee. Information 
free. Write 

REX PUBLISHING CO. 
1900 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 








AIR-MINDED AUTHORS 


Don’t zoom the editors with your stories until you are cer- 
tain they are all set for a happy landing. Technical check- 
ups by a real flier, 50c per script. 

Typing, 20¢ per thousand words. 


CLARA A. MILLS 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MO. 








COMPLETE AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


Typing—Revision—Criticism—Marketing Advice. More than 
ten years’ experience in literary service work. Typing, best 
bond paper, 50c per 1,000 words. Free: carbon copy; minor 
errors corrected; extra title, last pages; four possible mar- 
kets suggested. Thorough revision or criticism, 60c per 1,0 
words. Minimum charge, $1.00. Prompt, careful attention 
given all rE 


ORTER WRITING SERVICE 


7735 No. Hermitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








IS YOUR STORY SEEMINGLY A 
HOPELESS DUD? 


I sell many such seeming duds for writers, after 
they have almost given them up in despair! Write 
for my folder, and learn of the sales I have made of 
apparently hopeless stories for writers. DO IT AT 
ONCE. Joseph Lichtblau, Author’s Agent, Box 10, 
Station R, New York City. 








WRITERS SAVE TIME 


How? By using the Shortener Writing System 
written either by hand or typewriter. A new, easy, 
complete shorthand text priced at $5. Ask author for 
Circular D-1 describing it. 


R. P. FITZ GERALD 
R. R. 1, Box 194, Roswell, N. Mex. 








TYPING — REVISING 
Each manuscript copied promptly and expertly. 
One carbon copy furnished. Revision by 
specialist in English, if desired. Write for rates. 


KISTLER TYPING SERVICE 
P. O. Box 1203, HOPEWELL, VIRGINIA 
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THE TELEGRAPH EDITOR 
(Continued from page 44) 


the slaying occurred, would make it interest- 
ing. But telegraph stories must have an 
appeal to the public at large. It is names, 
and not circumstances, exactly, that make 
local stories. The biggest political yarn in 
any city might not hold an iota of interest 
to readers in other cities; that is precisely 
why the city editor shines in his home town. 
The farmer down in Washington Court 
House, Ohio, does not care a tinker’s dam 
about the graft scandal in the Bronx, but 
he does care to know what luck Al Smith 
is having in business since he deserted poli- 
tics. The telegraph editor must be constant- 
ly on guard for such stories of intense reader 
interest. 


N the current news of the day, the tele- 
graph editor is the best informed man 
in the world. He knows what is going on 
in every part of the world at the very minute 
it is breaking; he watches a frontier skir- 
mish between patrols grow into war; he sees 
the flame of anarchy lighted by a mob, and,a 
kingdom crumble into dust because of that 
flame. The drama of the world unfolds 
before his eyes; the narrative of a world’s 
progress is at his fingertips. King, presidents 
and generals are puppets that march beneath 
his desk light. Although his physical pres- 
ence is bounded by the grimy walls of the 
news room, his eyes are on the frontiers of 
the world, his ears at the keyhole of every 
capitol. And still they say the city editor 
is a person of dramatic possibility and a 
figure of adventure! His world is too real, 
too sordid, too much on the seamy side, to be 
dramatic. He is too close to his puppets. 
The telegraph editor of an afternoon 
paper, at his desk soon after dawn, follows 
the sun across the western hemisphere. 
When he reaches his office, the news from 





423 Rives-Strong Bldg., 





Wanted Original and Published Stories for Motion Picture Sale 


If they are suitable, we act as your agent in studio negotiations. All classes of literary 
material sold. No reading or criticism fee. Short stories especially in demand for magazine markets. 


MANUSCRIPT SALES SERVICE 


Los Angeles, California 
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Europe is coming in. Soon the Atlantic 
coast begins to make its presence known 
with bulletins. Later, the midwest; and at 
press time for the home edition, about 1:30 
in the afternoon, the whole country is flash- 
ing its news. The last to come in is the 
report from the Pacific coast region, and 
when the stock final is put to bed, the sun is 
shunting aside the shadows of night beyond 


Hawaii. The tide of news follows the sun; 
but “big news” is no respector of time or 
place. 


The telegraph editors are the true jour- 
nalists of the day; their restless fingers, 
their snipping scissors, always hungry for 
fresh copy, are presenting the events that 
will live in history long after the bank rob- 
bery that thrills the city editor has been 
forgotten by even the cashier himself. 





RANGELAND LOVE STORY AND 
RANCH ROMANCES 


(Continued from page 33) 


she still cares without confessing that she 
would love him always no matter what he’d 
do. 


HE range of plot possibilities for the 

western love story is as wide as the prair- 
ies themselves; a study of the fiction Miss 
Ellsworth uses in several issues will provide 
a more comprehensive idea of the many dif- 
ferent angles of approach. The western 
love story is far from being confined to a 
stereotyped formula; from the four exam- 
ples outlined above it can be seen that it 
ranges from the story whose principal motif 
is an intricate plot to gain control of valu- 
able range properties, or rustling, or a range 
war ... in which the romantic element is 
merely incidental, to stories like “Plumb 
Loco” in which the entire motif is the love 
triangle. There are unlimited possibilities 
for originality between these extremes. 


Rangeland Love Story and Ranch Ro- 
mances, at 80 Lafayette Street, New York, 
give prompt decisions and pay the regular 
Clayton minimum rate of two cents a word 
on acceptance. 






















































Send your name and eddress for Find © booklet airing tat interesting information 


id 
and vital facts about areas. | Find out how we p ou" at b in 
your spare time, for the onportunlts 8 open in this Pabcinating | busi: son. Pras: 
tical work. Notext books. Old established tks y ee possetel er ates every- 
where. Just the plan you have always wanted. Wri today. | lo obligation. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
Dept. 305-A, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U. 


FOUND—A Typist With a Heart! 


As 2000 writers will tell you. Let me prove it 
by typing your copy for 30c per thousand 
words. Carbon and postage free. Ten years’ 
experience. 


V. GLENN CASNER, 


§. A. 





Repton, Ky. 








OHIO MS. TYPIST 


I solicit manuscripts for typing. 
I guarantee prompt and accurate work. 
I charge 5@c a thousand words and include one 
carbon copy. Poetry, 2c a line. Try me. 
CECIL JONES 
33 Mansfield Ave., Mt. Vernon, Ohio 


AAMAS RRR 
1 Our high-quality service offers you careful 
STOP! OP! eng neat and accurate typing with - 
ra ay copy, prompt — 3 end ass 
= in selling. Lowest prices, too—40c per 1000 
words; le a line for poems. rin complete, economii 
manuscript service is just what you hove been looking for, 
isn’t it? Give use a trial; we guarantee satisfaction. 
BESSINGER SERVICE CO. 
D-133 South East St., Galion, Ohio 
































Best Typing in the West 
Prose, 40c per 1,000 words; poetry, 2c per line. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, market sug- 
gestions. 


MARGARET COMPTON 


2517 N. Madelia Street, Spokane, Washington 








A-1 MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Plus neatness, spelling and grammatical corrections, 
to checks. J] guarantee my service. 


leads 


50c a thousand words; Ic a line 


ELINOR PEDDLE 
2117 N. 10th Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 








SOLD—ON SIGHT! 

The sale of your story begins with the editor’s first glance. The 
appearance re ae manuscript is the first point to click in his 
mind. Put him in buying mood by sending him the kind of manu- 
scripts he 4... 3 to receive, but so seldom does, Years of experience 
enable us to criticize, revise, edit, and tye 3 your ste story to the most 
~_ inating editor’s = Send i -mge le manuscri| - od for estimate 
revision and typ arges. Write us today a ye par- 
fleelar manenertel't - K » Peautiful typing 50c per 


Margot Lavoux, Box 112, Route 3, dt Missouri 








AUTHORS! LOOK! 


Manuscripts neatly and accurately prepared for publication. 
Prompt service. Assistance in finding market. Usual rate 
50c per 1000 words. Write about special prices. 


MRS. HAZEL BELDEN 


R. R. 10, Mantey Lane, W. Toledo, Ohio 
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TEST YOUR in * ABILITY 


Many potential writers Phas a their own dormant ability. 
Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test indicates your power to create plots, 
characters that live, to understand motives, etc. It’s a —— test 
of your story instinct. Send for this free analysis. Try it, and re- 
ceive expert critic’s opinion, also booklet, ‘‘Short Story Writing.” 

LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
627 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 














AUTHORS !! REMEMBER !! 
TUNE IN on stations PROMPT—NEAT—ACCURATE and have your 
stories, poems, photoplays, and speeches, etc., typed on BOND PAPER, 
roof read with dictionary service by one who has had a business train- 
oe and knows editorial requirements. Envelopes addressed, 
RATES :—Prose, 50c per 1,000 words with carbon copy. 
Poems, 1c per line. SPECIAL a ON BOOKS. 
Sample of my work sent on reques 
100% typing and SATISFACTION “GUARANTEED. 


DOROTHEA M. ZINK, 1018 N. Trumbull Ave., Bay City, Michigan. 








AUTHORS 
Manuscripts neatly and correctly typed for pub- 
lication. 50c per thousand words; poetry, 2c 
a line. Minor corrections and carbon included. 
Prompt service. 
ARLA L. RILEY 
13716 Fernwood Street, East Cleveland, Ohio 








ANNOUNCEMENT! 


We sell all classes of literary material on a strictly 10% 
commission basis, payable after sale, plus postage. No other 
charges nor services to sell. Revision performed free when 
necessary. Brief criticism gratis on all rejected work. Spe- 
cialized book, photoplay, short story, article, and other de- 
partments under my personal supervision. Branch offices 
in Hollywood, New York, and London. Endorsed and recom- 
mended by leading writers, editors, publishers, and pro- 
ducers. List on request. 

Submit work direct for reading without obligation, stating 
where shown before and what you have sold. 


DARYL DORAN CORPORATION 
6 North Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
(Personal interviews by appointment only) 








Your MANUSCRIPTS accurately prepared for 
publication. Also revision and sales service. 
Reasonable rates. Write for information. 


RUTH C. LEMON 


Author’s Typist 
Box 455, Parsons, Kans. 








WRITERS’ EDITORIAL BUREAU 


Manuscripts criticized; edited; marketed. Papers 
written. Research. Details Free. 


414 WEST 120th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


HUMORISTS 


Column conductors, witty versifiers, fiction writers who 
inject laughs, win quick fame—big moncy. I teach you 
HOW. Ten Lessons, $2.00. Sample Lesson FREE. 


JACK W. PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 62) 

Write around the real idea. Before doing any- 
thing, have a definite specific idea and thought 
formulated in your mind and heart; then express 
it briefly, simply and pleasingly. No matter what 
may be the reason for sending it, every Greeting 
Card must convey a friendly, sincere message for 
good wishes or good cheer. Each sentiment must 
be distinctive—it must express the thought it wishes 
to convey in a new and better way than has ever 
been done before. At the same time, each senti- 
ment must be universal in its appeal and usage. 
It must be adaptable for use of people of all classes, 
all ages, in all walks of life. 

Don’t try to cover too much ground in a single 
sentiment. You cannot very well be both serious 
and funny in a four-line verse. Neither can you 
be sympathetic and sentimental and facetious. If 
you have talent to express greetings in a clever, 
humorous manner, do not hesitate to do so. There 
is a big demand for clever comedy on Greetings— 
simple thoughts that convey a true greeting in a 
manner that makes a real impression on the one 
who receives it. Always in writing greetings of 
a sentimental trend, write simply and sincerely. In- 
ject the simple direct “me to you” element that is so 
necessary in a successful greeting card sentiment. 

Work for quality rather than quantity. Consider 
carefully before sending in material for considera- 
tion. Send only a few sentiments at one time. 
Whenever possible include a title for each senti- 
ment that you write. This facilitates the editor’s 
work in considering your contributions and enables 
us to promptly classify the material you submit. 
Be sure that your contributions are neatly written, 
or better, typed on a slip of paper with your name 
and address on each slip. 

Don’t become discouraged if you do not sell any 
sentiments the first few times. On the other hand, 
chcek carefully and endeavor to remedy the faults 
which are causing rejections of your manuscripts. 
Strive constantly for improvement. 





Japanese Wood Novelty Co.,* 109-129 Summer 
St., Providence, R. I. “We can use verses of four, 
six and eight lines for greeting cards for all 
occasions.’ 6-30 


Sporting Journals 

Field and Stream,* 578 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Ray P. Holland, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want good, live 
hunting, fishing and camping stories with plenty 
of action, and practical articles that would tend 
to make life easier for the outdcorsman. Photo- 
graphs are acceptable. We report within two 
weeks, and pay one cent a word and up on accept- 
ance.” 6-30 

Fur-Fish-Game,* 174 E. Long St., Columbus, 
Ohio. A. V. Harding, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. Outdoor Publication. 
“We want general articles on outdoor subjects that 
are well illustrated. Photographs are not needed. 
We report immediately, and pay one-quarter to 
one-half cent for well illustrated articles, on ac- 
ceptance.” 6-30 


Motor Boat,* 521 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Gerald Taylor White, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
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a copy; $2.00 a year. Trade journal for the motor 
boat industry. “We want articles 500-1000 words 
on motor boat and marine engine building, boat 
and engine salesroom methods and similar matter 
for the builder and dealer. No regatta news or 
cruise stories wanted. Photographs are always 
needed for articles. We do not use poetry. Manu- 
scripts are reported on immediately, and payment 
made on publication, at the rate of one cent a 
word.” 6-3 


Syndicates 
The George Matthew Adams Service,* 250 Park 
Avenue, New York. Jessie A. Sleight, Editor. 
Newspaper Syndicate. “We will welcome serial 
fiction, 1500 to 1800 words, for daily release. Stories 
to run six weeks or more. We report within two 
weeks, and pay monthly, on contract basis.” 





Continental Press Feature Syndicate,* Times 
Bldg. New York. S. K. Swift, Mng. Editor. 
Daily Service to Newspapers. “We consider first 
rights only on general human interest features, 
short stories up to 1000 words, serials up to 60,000 
and 80,000 words, news photographs—only ex- 
clusive ones, and work of cartoonists on current 
events. We are interested in second rights on serials 
for foreign countries. We pay $3, $5, $10 and up 
for photographs, special gratification for scoops. 
Manuscripts are reported on immediately, and we 
pay outright within fourteen days or on royalty by 
special arrangement.” 


Majestic Cartoon Syndicate,** 815 Madison St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. Will Wills, Editor. “We are 
interested in getting gags for use with cartoons for 
magazine and newspaper use, even for a continous 
comic strip. Please enclose stamps. The ideas 
must be new and funny as ever.” 





S. K. S.* News, Times Bldg., New York. H. H. 
Balos, Mng. Editor. “We are interested in news 
features from foreign countries, or of foreign ori- 
gin, or on foreign subjects, semi-scientific preferred. 
We consider only first rights. There is no length 
limit. Also can use news and feature pictures 
(exclusive ones), for which we pay $3, $5, and $10 
for ordinary material, and special premium on 
scoops. Undeveloped negatives are accepted by 
air mail, payment on acceptance. We report within 
ten days, and pay outright within two weeks, or on 
royalty by special arrangement.” 


Juvenile Magazines 
The American Girl,** 670 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Miss Margaret Mochrie, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. Juvenile Maga- 
zine. “We welcome mystery, adventure and board- 
ing school stories, with plenty of action, edited with 
the fifteen-year-old girl in mind. Stories between 
3500 to 4500 words in length. We report within 
three weeks, and pay on acceptance.” 6-30 
(Continued on page 70) 











All The Stories 
That Were Ever Written! 





Imagine having the basic plot of every 
story that was ever written at your finger 
tips. It sounds amazing, yet a famous 
French author has made this very thing 
possible. Georges Polti has discovered that 
there are only 86 dramatic situations actu- 
ally possible and that these or variations of 
them are at the bottom of every plot. 














Polti’s 
THE 36 DRAMATIC 
SITUATIONS 





if you want to keep your readers thrilled 
with new and unexpected situations, if you 
want to know how to get suspense into your 
story, if you want to be a master of “sur- 
prise,” this book will prove a revelation to 
you. It is a complete analysis of all pos- 
sible situations and combinations of situ- 
ations. No matter what your story may be— 
romance, humor, tragedy, society, adven- 
ture, ‘detective, mystery—here is a book 
showing you what situation to use and how 
and where to use it. With this volume as 
your guide you can write the sort of tense, 
dramatic stories that will sell. Cloth, $1.50, 
postpaid. 











Send, today, to 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 








TYPING OF ALL KINDS 


Carcful attention given technical and scientific manuscripts. 
Novels, plays, stories, magazine articles, essays, sermons, 
poems, accurately typed. Good paper; carbon copy. Free cor- 
rection in spelling, punctuation, and grammar. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Sample of work on request. Fifty cents thousand 
words. Poems, two cents a line. Also students’ helper. 


MAUDE K. HAYDEN, Pittsfield, Ill. 








TYPING 
Of the highest quality done at the following rates: 
Plain typing... .cccccccccccccccccccccs 40c a thousand words. 
Revision without typing.............. 40c a thousand words. 


(Including grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
paragraphing, etc.) 

Typing with revision..........+.e0++ a thousand words. 
DOE cvccvsccdesesecusvcccsecccccvesesesesvsouss 2c a line. 

Five market suggestions ii wanted. Further information 
on inquiry. 

McCORMICK TYPING BUREAU 

305 Milton Street, New Castle, Pa. 














ATTENTION—AUTHORS ! 


Let me type your manuscripts neatly and accurately. 
40c per thousand words. Extra first page. Minor 
corrections and carbon free. 10% discount on 10,000 
words and over. 


MAUD JOHNSON 


Stromsburg, Nebraska 








books to sell. 
plots and ideas are what is wanted. 


508 Western and Santa Monica Bidg., 





Se PHOTOPLAY IDEAS 8 $ 
For Silent and Talking Pictures 


Accepted in any form for revision, criticism, copyright and submission to studios. - 
You may be just as capable of writing acceptable stories as thousands of successful writers. 
Send for free booklet giving full details. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY (Established 1917) 


Not a school—no courses or 
Original 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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We Sold His First Story! 


Our client had never written a 
short story—a friend encour- 
aged him to try—our ability to 
place the right material with the 
right publisher at the right time 
did the rest. 

NATIONAL WRITERS’ SERVICE 

827-W Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Marketers of short stories, 
novelettes, songs and verse. 








EXPERIENCED STENOGRAPHER 
Will type manuscripts neatly and accurately, 
making minor corrections. 50c thousand words; 
2c a line; one carbon free; minimum charge 
$1.00. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


MRS. O. L. SPEIDEN 
P. O. Box 115, Danville, Virginia 








PLEASE ESCRITOIRE service pleases the author, 


conforms to the wishes of 
THE EDITOR 
Every ESCRITOIRE typed script has brought expressions 
of high appreciation. Send us your script. You will be 
pleased. Prose, 1000 words, 40c. Verse, lc the line. 
Extra first and last pages, carbon copy, return postage. 
THE ESCRITOIRE, Box 735, Center Point, Texas 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Neatly, accurately, promptly and in correct form. 
Rates, 50c a thousand words—poetry, 2c a line 
—one carbon free. 

M. SOPHIE BATHUM 
6612 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








PLOTS — SIGNIFICANT PREPARED 
PLOTS 


Incidents, situations, character sketches, etc.—original, 
unique—adaptable for short stories, novelettes and novels. 
Selected and prepared by an experienced critic. Write for 


details. (Typewriting solicited—reasonable rates.) 


AUTHOR’S RESEARCH EXCHANGE 
R. 3, Box 123, HAMMOND, LA. 














A NEW CRITICISM 
That Aids You 


I can’t work miracles, but with a little co-operation from 
you, I can show you how to write salable stories and 
articles, 

I can’t teach you style, which only can be developed 
through constant writing; but I can point out the faults 
in style that bring you rejection slips. 

You'll note an improvement in your work if you follow 
my suggestions. 

Send your manuscripts. 
service is prompt. 
GEORGE A. WIEDA 

Sist St. and 8th Ave. 

NEW YORK CITY 


My rates are standard. My 


K. of C. Bldg., 
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THE HARPER PRIZE NOVEL 
CONTEST 
(Continued from page 42) 


of royalties to be paid six months after pub- 
lication. 

The conditions: 

1. Any author shall be eligible for the 
prize who is an American citizen and who 
has not published a novel in book form prior 
to January 1, 1921. 

2. Only manuscripts of unpublished 
works, submitted to Harper & Brothers be- 
fore February 1, 1931, and accompanied by 


the declaration of the author that the man- , 


uscript is submitted in competition for the 
prize, shall be considered. 


3. All manuscripts submitted in competi- 
tion must be offered to Harper & Brothers, 
49 E. 33rd Street, New York, for publica- 
tion on terms to be arranged between the 
author and publisher. The successful work 
shall be chosen from among those manu- 
scripts accepted by Harper & Brothers for 
publication and the outright prize shall be 
in addition to and independent of the royal- 
ty to be arranged for in the usual way. 

4. No manuscript containing less than 
30,000 words shall be considered as a novel 
for the purpose of this competition, and 
preference will be given in general to works 
of full novel length (60,000-100,000 words). 

5. Harper & Brothers shall use all pos- 
sible care to pass promptly on manuscripts 
submitted for this prize and to return within 
a reasonable time after their submission 
those found unavailable for publication, but 
they shall not be responsible for manuscripts 
lost or damaged. 

6. The judges of the competition shall be 

Carl Van Doren 

Ellen Glasgow 

Grant Overton 
Their decision shall be accepted on all ques- 
tions of eligibility, interpretation or modifi- 
cation of the rules to meet unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, and their award shall be final. 

%. The award shall be made and publicly 
announced as soon as possible after the close 
of the competition. Publication of the Prize 
Novel will follow within sixty to ninety 
days. 
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WHY I BUY BIG NAMES 
(Continued from page 24) 


and used it, since it was good enough to run. 

“When I purchase a story that isn’t ex- 
actly what I want, it is because the writer 
has shown that he is going to continue send- 
ing stories to us and because he shows in 
his writing that he can be developed into 
the kind of author we want. As a general 
rule, a story coming in from a person who 
hasn’t written for us before has to be just 
a trifle better than those turned out by our 
regular writers.” 

* * * * 

HE three editors quoted above were asked 

a definite question and gave their an- 
swers to it. I could have seen a dozen more 
editors and would have heard nothing new. 
As a matter of fact, I have talked to dozens 
of editors about this question, at one time 
or another, and their answers are all similar 
in content, though varied in method of ex- 
pression. 

And the editors are telling the truth. I 
have sold beginners’ stories to illustrated 
and action story magazines and can say from 
experience that there is no bann against the 
unknown writer. 

Let me summarize: 

1. The new writer can sell stories to prac- 
tically any magazine in America, if he will 
produce the kind of stories the editor of that 
magazine wants. 

2. The new writer has to produce a story 
that is just a little bit better than the aver- 
age story produced by the Big Name con- 
tributor to the magazine in question. 

3. A writer should know his markets and 
send stories to the magazines which are buy- 
ing the kind of material he is producing. 

4. As a general rule, it is better to spe- 
cialize in one type of story and let the editor 
see from your work that you can be counted 
upon to produce stories regularly, for maga- 
zines do not care to buy one story and boost 
the author, and then have him fail to send 
in more stories. 

5. Remember that writing is a competitive 
business. Don’t pity yourself and thereby 
admit to others that you are a weakling. Get 
in there and fight by turning out good stories 
in quantity. 










ALL STANDARD MAKES 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special re- 
duced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN 
TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave. 

Dept. 12, Chicago, Ill. 








LIGHTNING SPEED TYPEWRITER 


type cleaner will clean the type in every machine in your 
office. ill dress your manuscripts 100% the right way. 
Makes ‘em neat, clean, clear, attractive, distinctive, read- 
able. Free from blurred letters and numbers. Makes ‘em pull 
the checks from the publishers. How to make $5.00 every da 
with your typewriter FREE with each 75c bottle. Order NOW. 
Trade in your old typewriter for a NEW one. 
LIGHTNING SPEED MFG. CO. 
811-815 Porter Ave., Streator, Illinois 





Satisfaction Guaranteed 
An experienced and efficient stenographer will type your 
manuscripts neatly and accurately, making corrections, punc- 
tuation, etc., at a maximum charge of 40c per thousand 
words; poetry, lec per line. One carbon furnished. 


MISS ALTA B. PRICE 
P. O. Box 1749, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


(neat and accurate) 


Under 10,000 words. .......seerecceceveces 50c per M 
10,000 to 70,000 words.......seeeeeeseeeee 40c per M 
Over 70,000 Words.....csessecesecseevcess 35¢e per M 


including carbon copy. 

All manuscripts given prompt attention and typed by ex- 
perienced author’s typist. Work strictly first class. Manu- 
scripts mailed flat, registered mail. 

FLORENCE LARKINS 


300 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





Prompt and Accurate Typing 
Stenographer with fifteen years’ experience. 
Manuscripts, 50c thousand words; poetry, 2c 
per line. One carbon copy. 


EDITH FAVILLE 


EMPORIA, VIRGINIA 





AUTHORS—Your manuscript prepared for publication 
by a competent typist. Prompt and accurate service 


guaranteed. 
ae Pee ee tw 
Revising with Typing........ $1.00 a 1000 
POM ons 5 9ckveceonsesnesences 2c a line 


10% Discount on the first trial copy. 
MRS. ROY SAUL 
Box 115, Troy, Ohio 





ON’T READ THIS if you don’t want to be s successful writer. 
Neat and accurate manuscripts are essential. SPECIAL OFFER! 
One thousand words typed FREE if you mention WRITER'S DIGEST 
and send us two thousand words or more. Carbon and minor cor- 
rections included in our rvPine 


50c for each thousand words up to 10,000. 
40c for each thousand words between 10,000 and 35,000. 
35c for each thousand words between 35,000 and 50,000. 
30c for each thousand words over 50,000. 

BLAKE WRITER’S BUREAU 


1206 Oliver Avenue WN. Minneapolis, Minn. 








MINNESOTA TYPIST 


Will correctly prepare your manuscripts for 
publication. 50c a thousand words; poetry, 2c 
a line. Minor corrections and carbon copy. 


ELLA M. ISAACSON 
3524 47th Ave., So. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Patios 2 Photopla Ny puting. te. : 
NWE taught by our staff of literary ex- 
Dr. ESE ” perts, headed Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
#4 ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
¢ One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
M articles written mostly in spare time—“‘play work,” 
a he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
ify completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
Mi constantly to leading publishers. I 
J) There is no other institution or agency doing somuch [J 

iB) for writers, young cr Oo € universities recognize 
J this, for over one hundred members of the English 
Bi faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
I} Literary Department. he editors recognize it, for 

a they are constantly recommending our courses. 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
lease address— 
The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 

Dept. 78 Springfield, Mass. , age 

Bi, We publish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; descrip- $7” 
tive b< oklet free. Wealso ublish The Writer’ iS Monthly. 


the’ ra magazine for amd workers; sample copy #& 
25c, annual subscription $3.00. t 
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EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 
Author’s manuscripts neatly and accurately pre- 
pared for publication by experienced typist. 
Rates reasonable. Write today for information. 

BELLE V. YOTTER 
734 Eighth Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 








STOP! LOOK! ACT! 
Give editors what they want. Accurately and 
professionally typed MSS. by expert typist. 40c 
per 1000 words; carbon copy free; minor cor- 
rections made. Prompt service. 


ONA LACY HUNTER 
ANDERSON, MISSOURI 








AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed for publication, promptly, neatly, accu- 
rately. 50c¢ per thousand words. Poetry, 2c per line. 
Special rates on long manuscripts. Minor corrections upon 
request. 
One carbon copy included. 
VERA COFFEE 
1610 S. Van Buren St., San Angelo, Texas. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Prepared for publication by competent typist. 
Prompt and accurate service guaranteed. Plain 
typing: 50c per 1000; revising with typing, 
$1 per 1000; poems, 2c line. 

CORA HUDGINS 


817 E. 39th Street, Savannah, Ga. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 67) 

The Open Road for Boys, 130 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. Clayton H. Ernst, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want short 
stories of adventure and action for boys in their 
teens—aviation, sports, mystery, exploration, woods, 
school and college life. Occasionally use war 
stories. We have no need for photographs nor 
verse. We report within a month, and pay one- 
half to one cent a word on acceptance and publi- 
cation.” 6-30 





Youth, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. Ernest 
C. Wilson, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We want material dealing with the 
problems of youth and their solution from a stand- 
point that conforms to the Christ teachings. We 
do not want material obviously preachy, but mate- 
rial which presents the triumph of good in a logical 
and interesting manner. Fiction, articles, biograph- 
ical sketches and personal reminiscences are needed. 
Short stories should contain from 1500 to 3500 
words; serials from 10,000 to 20,000 words, and 
articles and sketches from 500 to 1500 words. Also 
use photographs of accomplishments of young 
people. Poetry of four to sixteen lines is used and 
paid for at the rate of 25c a line. We report within 
two weeks, and pay from one to three cents a word 
on acceptance.” 6-30 





Religious Magazines 


The Catholic World* 411 W. 59th St, New 
York. Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 40c a copy; $4.00 a year. General 
Literature and Science. “We welcome short stories, 
2000-4500 words, articles, essays on literary, art, 
social and historical subjects of the same length, 
and poems. We report in about two weeks, and 
pay on publication.” 6-30 





The Menorah Journal,* 63 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Henry Hurwitz, Editor; Elliott E. Cohen, Manag- 
ing Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a 
year. Literary Magazine. “We want general 
articles, fiction, poetry, short stories of Jewish in- 
terest. Also articles treating the sociological, his- 
torical, economic aspects of problems of general 
and Jewish interest. We report as soon as pos- 
sible, and pay two cents a word on publication.” 





The Savior’s Call and Manna, St. Nazianz, Wis. 
“We are no longer in the market for manuscripts 
of any kind.” 6-30 





St. Anthony Messenger,* 1615 Republic St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Rev. Edgar B. Casey, O. F. M., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We are interested in poems and stories of a Cath- 
olic nature. We report promptly, and pay about 
a cent a word.” 6-30 





The Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind. Rev. Benedict 
Brown, O. S. B., Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We publish short stories from 
2000 to 3000 words. These need not be religious 
in character, but of good moral tone. Also 
sketches; biographical and others with illustrations, 
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and verse—eight to twelve lines, Eucharistic pre- 
ferred. At present we have an over-supply of 
material. We report within three weeks, and pay 
$5 per 1000 words.” 





Women’s and Household Journals 


The Home Friend Magasine,* 1411 Wyandotte 
St., Kansas City, Mo. E. A. Weishaar, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 5c a copy; 25c a year. Small town 
woman’s magazine. ‘We want romantic stories 
of 5000 words, inspirational material, and humorous 
items. We report within ten days and pay one- 
half cent a word and up for fiction, and l5c a line 
for poetry.” 





The Household Magazine,* Topeka, Kan. Nel- 
son Antrim Crawford, Editor. Issued monthly; 5c 
a copy; 50c a year. Primarily for women in towns 
under 10,000 population. “In the line of fiction, we 
want short short stories, short stories 2500 to 5000 
words, and serials under 50,000 words. Special arti- 
cles usually from 1500 to 4000 words, on subjects of 
special interest to women—controversial or other- 
wise, are desired. Articles must be authoritative. 
We do not want personality sketches or other news- 
paper feature copy. We can use miscellaneous 
material on household subjects, and we will be glad 
to consider suggestions for series, departments, or 
anything else new and appealing to readers. We 
use very little verse, usually short lyrics. We re- 
port within one to three weeks, and pay two cents a 
word and up for prose, and 50c a line for verse, 
immediately on acceptance.” 





Modern Homemaking was consolidated with Good 
Stories with the June number. G. M. Lord is 
Editor of Good Sories published at Augusta, Maine. 





Holland’s Magazine,** Main and Race Sts., 
Dallas, Texas. Martha Stipe, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.50 for three years. “We 
buy first American serial rights to short stories of 
various types, serials, novelettes, verse, articles of 
special interest to the South or of very general in- 
terest, southern personalities, household and chil- 
dren’s departments. Human interest covers; illus- 
trations on assignment. Photographs are used 
with articles. Manuscripts are reported on within 
two weeks, and payment made on acceptance.” 





Junior Home Magazine, Inc.,** 1018 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. M. V. O’Shea, Editor; Bertha 
M, Hamilton, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. A magazine for parents 
and children. “We want brief articles on ‘how to 
make’ things that children themselves can do with 
little or no supervision; short poems that will 
appeal to children (poems from twelve to sixteen 
lines preferred). Artists are requested to submit 
seasonal handiwork for young children. Full direc- 
tions should accompany the plans. We usually 
report within two weeks, and pay on publication. 
Handiwork is judged individually, and poetry twenty 
cents a line.” 6-30 





Three House and Garden Magaszines,* published 
by W. F. Huffman Printing Co., Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis. Mrs. Mary Kaudy, Editor. Issued monthly; 
distributed by Business Firms. House and Garden. 
“We are interested in articles and photographs 





pertaining to homes—their architecture, furnish- 
ings, landscaping, gardening, etc., as well as short 
stories. Material should be confined to 1200 to 
1500 words. Large clear photographs are import- 
ant. Poetry is used. We report promptly, and 
pay during month following publication, according 
to merit.” 





W oman’s W orld,** 4223 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
Walter W. Manning, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; 50c a year. Devoted to interests of women 
in smaller cities and towns. “We want short stories 
of 2500 to 6000 words; mystery, adventure, romance, 
out-of-doors, love. Also serials, 40,000 to 60,000 
words—mystery, adventure, love. We pay on ac- 
ceptance.” 





Miscellaneous 
Pictorial Press, 145 W. 41st St.. New York. 
Thomas E. McGrath, Editor. ‘“We are in the 
market for pictures only, and pay on commission 
basis.” 





The Penn Publishing Company,** 925 Filbert 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. F. W. Shoemaker, Editor. 
“We want fiction, juvenile, travel, biographical and 
miscellaneous material, 60,000 words and up. Also 
plays of one and three acts. We report within two 
weeks and pay outright or on royalty basis.” 





Infantry Journal, 1115 17th St. N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Editor, Maj. T. B. Catron. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $3.00 a year. Professional 
military journal. “We give preference to manu- 
scripts which further the purpose set forth in 
Article 3 of the Constitution (printed in full on 
page 441), which are written in good expository 
form, and which deal with subjects of which the 
authors have up-to-date and first-hand knowledge. 
We need historical articles, but they should be 
more than mere recitals of facts. The facts them- 
selves should be accurate, but more important, they 
should be set down with some definite purpose, con- 
clusion or lesson. Preferred length for articles is 
3000 words. We are also glad to receive corre- 
spondence about published articles or about other 
matters of general interest. If the correspondents 
so desire, and if any good purpose is to be served, 
we will publish what they write in the ‘Reviews 
and Discussions’ department. We use photographs 
to illustrate articles. Manuscripts are reported on 
within thirty days, and payment made at the rate 
of one-half cent a word.” 





Our Army, 160 Jay St., Brooklyn, New York. 
Robert Wohlforth, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3 a year. General Military nature for the 
Regular Army, National Guard, etc. “We are in 
the market for short short stories, short stories up to 
5000 words, jokes, and articles of a critical or con- 
troversial nature on military subjects, around 3000 
words. Photographs of action on military subjects 
are wanted. We report within ten days and pay 
on publication.” 

The Poet,* 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
E. H. Harris, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2 the year. High grade poetry, and articles 
on poetry writing by authorities in the field. The 
national poet’s magazine. Good payment on merit. 
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The Best Paying 
Easiest Selling 
Scarcest Product 

in the writing game is 


HUMOR 


Editors cry for it 
The Public gobbles it 
Writers profit from it 


NEVER before has a book been published on the 
professional writing of humor that included all 
the existing humor markets with concrete examples 
of the type of humor each one buys. 


C. Warden La Roe, the author of Making Laughs 
Pay, is a professional humor writer. In his book he 
tells you how to write and sell humor, and make a 
living doing it. 

This book, Making Laughs Pay, is a real money 
maker for writers. It begins paying dividends as soon 
as you begin reading it. And best of all, it’s chuck 
full of hearty jokes which the author has sold to 
various magazines. Get a copy of it immediately and 
learn to tap the best paying and steadiest market in 


the writing game. 
Cloth Bound Cleverly Illustrated 150 Pages 
PRICE $2.00 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


GENTLEMEN : 
Enclosed is $2. Please send me, postpaid, a copy of Making Laughs Pay, by 


C. Warden La Roe. 
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IT COSTS 


A LOT OF MONEY 
TO BE SKEPTICAL 


A Sincere Message to Writers Who Are Not 
Familiar With My Work 


“IT think a word of thanks is due you,” writes Mr. A. F. B.*, 
on my story. If you do as much for every client, at the fee you charge, I don’t see how you 
make it pay!..... When one has spent $600.00 for literary criticism, as I have done, one 
begins to be skeptical. You did a mighty fine job for me, and I wish you were the first critic 
I had come in contact with, instead of the last — after a long line of failure and wasted money.” 

* Client in Criticism and Sales Service 

And “It is easy for anyone to say that he can do certain things.”’ writes Mrs. L. S.*, 
“but really to do that thing and furnish the proof is something few can do. In our first 
correspondence regarding your Collaboration Service, you said that with your help I could 
produce a marketable story within a reasonable length of time. Knowing of my own short- 
comings, I was somewhat skeptical. However, you showed me.... My work with you has not 


only been pleasurable but profitable to me.” 
* Client in the Professional Collaboration Service. 


“for all the work you put 


To really sincere inquirers I shall be glad to send some of the letters I receive continually 
—letters thanking me for criticism such as their writers never knew could be had: letters con- 
cerning sales; letters reporting that this client and that has secured a staff position. I DO NOT 
HAVE TO ASK ANYONE TO TAKE ME FOR GRANTED! 


My own work appears regularly. Some of it has been translated into foreign languages. 
I am able to do for myself what I offer to do for others. 


NEW WRITERS are continually ‘‘breaking in.’’ Clients of mine are selling to practically 
all markets, both here and abroad. They sell because they learned how to write stories that sell! 


LET ME SEE THAT UNSOLD MANUSCRIPT. It may supply the solution of the 
whole Mystery of the Rejection Slips. Or send for booklet, ‘““The Truth About Literary 
Assistance,’’ containing information vital to every writer and not obtainable elsewhere. (Mailed 
gratis on request.) 





PROFESSIONAL 
COLLABORATION SERVICE 


CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE 








My Professional Collaboration 


Service is not a “‘Course.”’ It is intensive indi- 
vidual work with the client, during which we write 


Terms (each ms. charged for separately): 
For Mss. up to 4,000 words, $3.00; up 





to 7,500 words, $5.00; up to 15,000 words, 
$8.00; up to 25,000 words, $12.00; up to 
35,000 words, $15.00; up to 50,000 words, 
$20.00; over 50,000 words, $25.00. 


inclusive. They cover a de- 
tailed, constructive criticism of anywhere from 
1,500 to 6,000 words if unavailable; if a story 
is available, or can be made so by revision, 
the fee covers all such work, including typing, 
submissions, etc. In brief, I back my judgment 
of a story with my time and money, instead of 
asking the author to do so. 


These fees are 


The Commission Charged on Sales 
is 10%. 








a story together, step by step, from the plot germ 
to the completed manuscript. This constitutes the 
most practical training possible. The client learns 
HOW by DOING—not by READING about how 
somebody else did it. 

Although I am called upon to do a tremendous 
amount of work in this Service, the terms are sur- 
prisingly low and convenient. 

Particulars on request. 

Some clients in this service have sold the story 
even before they had completed the payments. O 
have sold stories written while they were still work- 
ing on the collaboration story with me. All testify 
to the value of this Service to anyone striving for 
literary success. 

This Service is entirely independent of the Criti- 
cism and Sales Service. 








P. O. Box 2602 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
— or = 


Drawer A-1 


O., 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


(Author of “Landing The Editors’ Checks,” 
“Writing Novels To Sell,” Etc.) 


(Both addresses are always good, as I divide my time between the two cities) 
RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS 





































































ALL-STORY 


(G) tne Ses Zein el (SB) 
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We Want 
New Blood.. 














“Acquaint Yourself With the Munsey Market” 


publish four national fiction magazines, and purchase a 
number of stories each week. Our great difficulty with free- 
lance writers is their unfortunate refusal to carefully study our 
magazines before submitting manuscripts. Magazines are specialized 
so that each covers one distinct field. Our editors are instructed to 
buy only those manuscripts that appeal to our field. We urge you 
o “‘study your markets.” 


Railroad OOD, clean, thrilling fiction, strong in characterization, plentiful 

Man's : in plot, compelling in narrative—fiction that speaks smackingly 

Magazine o£ the railroad with real railroad men as principals. Settings anywhere. 
Also intimate biographies of outstanding railroad personalities. 


Argosy IRST rate action fiction. Adventure, mystery, crime, piracy, the 
seven seas, city, rural, Western, sports, colorful stories of the past. 
and all with rapid-fire action and masculine appeal. 


Detective RIME, underworld gang life, racketeers, detectives, with American 
Fiction setting, and bona fide local color. 


Weekly 


love-story magazine written from the viewpoint of a 19-year-old 
All-Story girl. Idealistic but not vague. No sophistication, no realism, no 
married life. Story should be helpful psychologically. 


O assist the free-lance writer in appreciating our needs, we have prepared a 

writer's packet which consists of our four publications and a detailed statement 

of our requirements. This will be sent postpaid to any address in U. S. A. 
The price is fifty cents in coin or stamps. As this price is considerably below the 
newsstand price it is limited only to writers and expires June Ist. Be sure to 
print your name plainly. If sending fifty cents in coin, wrap securely. 








Address Manuscript Bureau 


FICTION WEEKLY 


Parag 





THE FRANK A. MUNSEY CO. 


280 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 

















